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Cretan Calf, with its deep, rich color, 
enhances the appearance of any shoe. 
That's why custom bootmakers use this 
beautiful vegetable tannage for their 
superlative hand-made creations. 
Moreover, striving for perfection, 
these artisans want their shoes to have the 


STEP OUT HANDSOMELY 


and in peyed comog, 


That’s why Gallun’s Cretan Calf is 
the leather that sells your shoes 


benefit of Cretan Calf’s unsurpassed com- 
fort. For Cretan Calf, like all the famous 
Gallun vegetable tannages, is glove-soft 
at the first wearing. And it retains this 
pleasing, comfortable softness despite 
repeated wettings and dryings. 

Take a tip from these skilled crafts- 









men, Feature shoes made of Gallun 


leathers. Your reward — a faithful 
following of satisfied customers, and 
profitable repeat business. Check the 
Gallun numbers, when ordering from 
leading manufacturers. A. F. Gallun & 
Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 


644040004448 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf Ag 
hond-boorded, glazed 





Norwegian Calf 
hond-boorded groin 
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The shoe and leather industry's labor costs point 





UPWARD. Three important signs: pensions, shorter 
work week without lower wages, and counter-steps to 
rising industrial productivity. 

CIO gives affiliate unions official go-sign to negoti- 
ate for pensions in future contracts. Directly affects 
25,000 leather workers, 50,000 shoe workers. Watch 
for all-out drive in January when 85 contract renewals 
due in Mass. with CIO shoe workers. This union holds 
some 300 contracts in the industry. Pensions are a 
rising tidal wave defying stoppage. AFL, independ- 
ents and company unions likely to follow lead if CIO 
meets success. 

Recent meeting of AFL top brass charted new 
course: Drive for 35-hour week at 40-hour pay. That's 
policy passed on to affiliates. AFL shoe union has 
90,000 members, AFL leather workers 10,000. Piece 
rates could be affected. The union recently put out a 
“feeler" for 35-hour contract at 40-hour pay rate with 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. No luck there, but pace 
and precedent set. 

At the same AFL executive meeting, methods to 











consumer thinking and buying on a few “hot’ sea- 
sonal items. Still wide open for individual enterprise. 
Merely clarifies and simplifies the direction in style 
selections, in buying, in merchandising. A healthy 
idea, off to an enthusiastic start, but needs cooperation 
of retailer and his sales staff to carry it through. So, 
education of retailers will be an important part of the 


program. 
e ® 


Communist Ben Gold's International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union high on CIO purge list. Phil Murray 
has read the riot act to the CIO’s 11 Commie-led 
unions: comply with CIO national policy or get out. 
Looks like the red 11 will secede to save face and form 
all-out national leftwing union, with IFLWU as impor- 
tant affiliate. They'll be in for a rough time, for CIO 
and AFL will raid leftwing membership hard, to say 
nothing of workers themselves breaking ties. A sub- 
stantial rightwing faction has already broken from the 
leftwing-controlled United Flectrical Workers. 

So CIO may form new leather union to combat 
IFLWU. Decision coming next month at national CIO 














“counteract” rising industrial productivity discussed. 
For the past year a gain of 2.3% shown in industrial 
productivity—about normal annual rate—chiefly from 
new machines, equipment, plant, methods. AFL says 
this rate exceeds normal annual gain in national in- 
come, causing proportionate unemployment. So drive 
is for productivity-employment “balance” consisting, 
for one thing, of shorter work week at no wage reduc- 
tion. Admittedly a spread-the-work plan. 
e ® 





Don't underestimate the potential power of synthetic 





shoe uppers. A steadily growing force in lower-priced 
volume footwear. Remember, last year 57% of all 
women's shoes sold for $6 and under, retail; 85% for 
$10 and under. Synthetics producers claim ability to 
simulate practically any shoe upper material—leather 
or fabric. 

Surprising progress in quality and appearance, too. 





And the “breathing” or porosity issue holds no water. 
Most women’s shoes are opened up, plenty of natural 
ventilation. Moreover, the synthetics people now 
claim a new “invisible perforation’’ method to put 
plenty of “breath” into their materials. So watch 
synthetic shoe uppers. They've already taken a solid 
bite into the suede field. 
e@ e 


Men's dress shoe business abruptly awakens with 





launching of vigorous “seasonal footwear” program. 





New thinking, planning: idea is to concentrate on a 
few new styles each season, then everyone plug away 
on coordinated sales promotion on these rather than 
each trying to launch different promotions. Focuses 
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convention in Cleveland. Meanwhile, IFLWU's trou- 
bles are mounting. Its membership of about 45,000 
(of which about 25,000 are leather workers) is dwin- 
dling. Eberle Tanning Co. has ousted IFLWU; as has 
Endicott-Johnson (IFLWU lost 1800 members here) 
and Howe Bros.’ W. Hickory plant. Virginia Oak 
Tannery workers recently voted out IFLWU, voted 
in a rightwing independent. Another 1100 members 
may be lost at Fulton County, N. Y., where the Tan- 
ners’ Assn. has refused to deal with the Commie-led 
local. AFL has stepped in now, petitioned NLRB for 
bargaining agent election. Looks like a trend. Little 
by little IFLWU is carving its own headstone. Phil 
Murray hopes to supply the epitaph. 


Fabrics for shoe uppers in for big 1950 season. 
That's neither hope nor guess of shoe fabrics houses. 
Sampling and actual orders are biggest since 1945. 
It's the “cycle.” Shoe fabrics men say it always starts 
with a “bite” the first year, a gobble” the second, and 
a “gorging” the third. Then a tapering off. 

Last spring-summer was the long-awaited bite. Next 
spring-summer the gobble. Meanwhile, since the war, 
many innovations and improvements in shoe fabrics: 
new textures, designs, colors, materials, etc. Popu- 
larity ratings for shoe fabrics next year: linen, mesh- 
cloth (mostly nylon), and straw (mostly simulated), 
in that order. Others in the picture: shantungs, prints, 
corduroy, velvet, and several novelties. Gabardine, 
once perennial top favorite, still basks somewhere out 
in oblivion. 
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Pensions: 1950 Tidal Wave 


AST week, in an_ exclusive 
LEATHER AND SHOEs Washington 
interview, William FE. Thornton, 
president of the CIO’s United Shoe 
Workers of America, stated that from 
here on his union would negotiate 
for pension benefits in all future 
contracts with shoe manufacturers. 
The USWA has a membership of 
about 50,000, holds about 250-350 
contracts with shoe manufacturers. 
Some 85 of these contracts will ex- 
pire at the end of the year, and many 
others will follow closely. The pen- 
sion goal is $100, inclusive of Social 
Security benefits—and all of the 
pension to be paid for by the shoe 
manufacturer. Thornton stated that 
the union will take no hard-boiled 
attitude in its demands but will 


nevertheless be firm and fair in work- 
ing out pension agreements. 

Thus the pension program of the 
USWA follows quite closely the pen- 
sion program of the CIO as a whole. 


On the other hand, the American 
Federation of Labor, through its 
president, William Green, recently 
declared that it will put its empha- 
sis on pay raises rather than pension 
benefits. The Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, AFL affiliate, also has 
about 50,000 members. However, 
according to most labor analysts, if 
the CIO succeeds in its pension drive 
then it is likely that the AFL, under 
increasing pressure from its member- 
ship. will follow suit, as will inde- 
pendent unions and __ non-union 
workers. 

Thus the shoe industry reaches 
another major milestone in its labor- 
management relations. It is a mile- 
stone as significant as mass accep- 
tance of union bargaining rights in 
the Thirties; as important as insur- 
ance and other “fringe” benefits that 
have become an accepted part of the 
pattern; as important as labor legis- 
lation such as the Wagner Act, the 
wage-and-hour clauses, and other fac- 
tors which were at first intensely 
fought by management only to later 
become an acceptable part of the 
entire mosaic. 

Today about 10 percent of the na- 
tion’s 51,000,000  nonagriculturai 
workers are covered by pension plans. 
In 55 percent of the pension plans 
the employer pays the whole cost, in 
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40 percent the cost is shared with 
the employes, while the remaining 
five percent has various other ar- 
rangements. These pensions provide 
$75 or under for 16 percent; $74- 
$100 for 9.6 percent; $100-$125 for 
55 percent; $125-$150 for 18 per- 
cent; and $150 or over for 1.4 per- 
cent. These pensions are for em- 
ployes earning about $250 monthly. 

Therein lies the nub of the issue: 
who will pay for the pensions? The 
vast majority of management is 
known to be in favor of pensions in 
principle. But the matter of who 
shall pay, and how much, is the 
major obstacle yet to be overcome. 

It is apparently inevitable that pen- 
sions are to become an intrinsic com- 
ponent of the labor contract every- 
where. Ford has set the pattern for 
the auto industry, and steel is certain 
to set the pattern for its industry; 
coal, of course, has already sub- 
scribed to the pension program. Such 
industries set the national pattern, 
and it is probably inescapable for the 
shoe industry in future contracts. 

Of course the pension plan will be 
vigorously opposed by many indus- 
tries and individual companies. 
chiefly on the management-pay-all 
demand, and in some instances even 
the management-pay-part demand. It 
will likely prove to be a hopeless op- 
position. Not only is labor and the 
government firmly behind the in- 
sistence of pensions, but the public 
as a whole and most of management 
is in sentiment. In short, the forces 
in favor far outweigh the forces op- 
posed. Opposition therefore repre- 
sents only delaying action, not a per- 
manent barrier. 

Certainly it will mean higher costs 
for business operation, and these will 
be reflected in higher prices. Most 
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people expect that (though the day- 
to-day harsh reality of it may be 
a temporarily unpleasant impact). 
However, on the other end of the 
scale is the appeasement of one of 
the most potent forces in human na- 
ture—the desire for security. It has 
been suggested that this mass sense 
of material security will be a boon 
to business in that the tendency to 
save, out of fear or caution of to- 
morrow, will be reduced, causing a 
larger and more consistent circulation 
of money and improved purchasing 
power. It is a plausible argument. 

But perhaps the most important 
fact of all is this: if business and 
industry don’t provide for pensions 
then the government will. And when 
the government guarantees or subsi- 
dizes the worker’s economic future, 
then the worker will develop more re- 
liance upon the government than upon 
free enterprise as regards his own 
future. And such is the road to the 
welfare state and socialism, the bane 
of free enterprise. 

Labor’s advocates of pensions have 
brought to embarrassing light the 
fact that management executives are 
provided pension or retirement allot- 
ments out of company funds. They 
ask: Why not for the workers, too? 
It is a logical question demanding a 
logical answer from management— 
for in the question is the crux of 
American democracy, of democratic 
treatment of top and bottom alike. 

Overall, today’s management is 
wholesomely fair-minded. As previ- 
ously stated, there is no opposition to 
the principle of pensions. It boils 
down to one basic question: Who will 
pay the freight? 

Management, of course, will pay. 
Many firms or industries will at first 
pay only part of the cost, but event- 
ually they may be expected under re- 
lentless pressure, to pay all. Their 
anxiety about the effect on costs will 
be relieved by higher prices to com- 
pensate for these costs. The public 
may object at first, but the rebellion 
will die down. For the workers, the 
public, the government and industry 
will have made a joint compromise: 
higher prices in exchange for worker 
security. 

We are now simply in the process 
of adjustment to the new program. 
There will be some emotional and 
verbal roughhousing, as there was in 
the early days of collective bargain- 
ing. But the resultant higher wages 
and matching higher prices have been 
publicly accepted to create a new 
economic plateau for America. And 
so the country will become adjusted 
to pensions and its consequences, and 
with beneficial outcome for all. 
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NEWS 


Hide and Skin Tariff Cuts 
Find U. S. On Short End 





Import quotas render foreign 

duty concessions meaningless. 

Annecy agreements to take effect 
next year. 


Tariff reductions on hides and 
skins and tanning extracts announced 
this week by the U. S. State Dept. 
found U, S. importers in a position 
to benefit somewhat, at least ‘on 
paper.” The new tariff rates stipu- 
lated in the Annecy Agreement low- 
ered duties from five to four percent 
on several categories on hides and 
skins and from 714 to 3%4 on valonia 
extract, effective on or after Jan. 1, 
1950. 

With one exception, U. S. leather 
duties were not affected. Tariffs on 
goat and kid glove and garment 
leather were reduced from 15 to 10 
percent. 

Although the one percent tariff re- 
duction on cattle and buffalo hides 
and calfskins and kips theoretically 
eased the way for increased imports 
of these commodities at lower prices, 
existing export quotas and the possi- 
bility of balancing price raises at 
origin served to dampen the hopes 


Number 

Glove and Garment Leather 
Goat and Kid 

Hides & Skins — Cattlehides 
Dry or salted (over 12-lbs.) 
Wet salted (over 25-lbs.) 
Buffalo Hides 

Dry or salted 

Wet salted 

Calf and Kip 

Kip, dried or dry salted (over 
6-lbs., not more than 12-Ibs.) 
Kip, wet salted (over 12-lbs., 
not more than 25-lbs.) 

Calf, dried or dry salted (not 
more than 6-lbs.) 


0335.400 


0201.000 
0202.000 


0203.000 
0203.100 


0205.000 
0206.000 
0207.000 
0208.000 


Tanning Extracts 


0345.100 Valonia extract 


Calf, wet salted (less than 12-lbs.) 


of U. S. importers. 

In addition, the several hundred 
“theoretically equivalent concessions” 
granted the U.S. by 10 participating 
foreign countries, though not yet an- 
nounced, were meaningless. Most of 
the nations concerned have import 
quotas that limit the import of U. S. 
goods, regardless of tariff rates. Even 
if import duties on American-made 
leathers and leather goods including 
shoes were reduced, U. S. exporters 
stood to gain a little. 

As the Tanners Council put it this 
week, “concessions granted to the 
U. S. are largely theoretical rather 
than actual. Virtually all of the ne- 
gotiating countries have import con- 
trols, currency restrictions or em- 
bargoes which prevent free trade with 
the U.S.” 

Although trade with most of the 
10 countries involved is compara- 
tively small, U. S. tariff concessions, 
under the most favored nation prin- 
ciple, apply to imports from all coun- 
tries. The State Dept. here hailed 
the new concessions as a significant 
step in the program of negotiating 


New Rate 
Jan’y 1, 1950 


Rate 
Jan’y 1, 1948 


10% 


4% 
4% 
4% 


4% 


1530 
0352.000 Leather boots and shoes, turn or turned, for women 
and misses (except slippers for housewear and 
Indian-type moccasins) 

Boots, shoes or other footwear (including athletic or 
sporting boots and shoes), the uppers of which are 
composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, 
if the soles are composed of materials other than 
leather, india rubber ,or substitute for rubber: 
Alpargatas 

Other, with uppers wholly or in chief value of 
vegetable fiber other than cotton (2) 


0369.500 
0369.900 
1531 
0699.990 Manufactures of leather, rawhide, or parchment, 
n.e.s. (other than reptile leather) 


6 


reciprocal tariff reductions. 

Essentially, U. S. duties were low- 
ered on the following imports from 
trade treaty nations: cattle hides and 
buffalo hides, calf and kip skins, 
footwear with fabric uppers and soles 
other than leather or rubber, and 
manufactures of leather, rawhide or 
parchment. Following are the new 
duty rates to become effective on or 
shortly after Jan. 1, 1950: 


U. S. Buys Argentine Hides 
Purchases of Argentine light hides 
by U. S. traders, the first in many 
months, were reported this week. The 
anticipated hide trading, resulting 
from devaluation of the peso, was 
centered upon one type of hide— 
Buenos Aires Province type extreme 
cowhides. The price—slightly under 
29c per pound in New York, duty 
paid—less than 2c a pound higher 
than the 2714c now paid for com- 
parable domestic light cowhides. 
The sales were somewhat unex- 
pected since IAPI refused U. S. bids 
made last week. This week IAPI 
accepted the bids, allowing a five 
percent discount for dollar payments. 
U. S. traders will continue to show 
interest as long as the domestic light 
hide supply remains tight. With 
Argentina entering the summer take- 
off season and Argentine hides yield- 
ing more leather, the trading op- 
portunity appears doubly attractive. 


LEVINE 


. recently appointed sales manager for 
the Glove Leather Division, Milwaukee, of 
Colonial Tanning Co., Inc. Levine has been 
associated with Colonial since 1936, except- 
ing three years of war service leave, and 
has served in the home office and several 
eastern plants before joining the Glove 
Leather Division in 1946. Levine will be 
responsible for the merchandising of all 
finished glove leather and will make his 
offices in Milwaukee. 
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Behr-Manning Charges 
Norzon Trademark Violated 

Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
manufacturer of “Norzon” fabric, 
has brought suit against Central 
Shoe Corp., West New York, N. J., 
for alleged infringement of the 
“Norzon” trademark. The suit is 
the first in a series of legal actions to 
be filed by Behr-Manning against 
shoe manufacturers and jobbers for 
wilful misrepresentation of other 
products as genuine “Norzon” fabric, 
according to H. G. Seaman, general 
manager of the Electro-Textile Di- 
vision. 

Behr-Manning is asking _ that 
Central Shoe Corp. be enjoined from 
use of the trademark “Norzon” for 
the advertisement or sale of its pro- 
ducts, that all profits realized by 
Central Shoe Corp. for the sale of 
shoes or other products under the 
name “Norzon” be paid over to plain- 
tiff, and that pending the hearing and 
determination of the action, plaintiff 
be granted a temporary injunction 
restraining defendant from use of the 
trademark “Norzon” in the sale of 
its products and from representing 
that its products are made from 
Behr-Manning pile fabrics. 

Behr-Manning recently instituted a 
new X-Ray trademark identification 
plan to enable shoe retailers to prove 
the authenticity of “Norzon” fabrics 
in shoes they sell. (L & S, Sept. 3). 
Seaman stated that the firm “will not 
be satisfied until willful trademark 
violations, jeopardizing retail confi- 
dence in our product, are stamped 


L&S Launches 
“NEWS X-RAY" 

With this issue, LEATHER AND 
SHoes launches its first NEWS 
X-RAY, a page devoted to analysis, 
interpretation and diagnosis of sig- 
nificant news events and trends affect- 
ing the shoe and leather industry. 

As a weekly L&S feature, NEWS 
X-RAY will supplement the regular 
news and editorial pages. After de- 
tailed study and planning, L&S edi- 
tors felt that the important element 
of news interpretation was a vital 
adjunct to straight news reporting 
and editorial comment. 

The aim is to penetrate and probe, 
then interpret significant news events, 
and out of these to crystallize trends 
and probabilities. In short, an en- 
deavor to keep a pace ahead of the 
news—to clear the news paths of 
today’s detail and focus upon the 
vital centers of tomorrow’s proba- 
bilities. Crystal-ball reading, how- 
ever, will be no part of NEWS 
X-RAY. The editors believe that 
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the results will give L&S readers a 
clearer insight into the significance 
of today’s important news events. 


Uruguay Devaluates Peso 

Number 2 on the South American 
devaluation parade is Uruguay which 
has devalued her peso on a number 
of important products, according to 
an announcement by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Although the reduction of the peso 
in relation to the dollar is expected 
to effect some 20 percent of Uruguay’s 
imports and will lower dollar prices 
on hides and skins, oils and tanned 
leather and manufactures, the same 
situation prevailed as that occur- 
ing after devaluation of the Argen- 
tine peso. The devaluation would 
mean little to U. S. importers if 
Uruguayan exporters raised the peso 
price on their products. 

On raw wool, Uruguay retained the 
old rate of 1.519 pesos to the dollar. 
Exports of dry and salted hides and 
skins, oils and packing house pro- 
ducts are now pegged at 1.79 pesos 
to the dollar, against former rates of 
1.519 and 1.70. Exports of tanned 
leather and leather manufactures and 
woolen yarn will bring 2.35 pesos 
per dollar against 1.70 and 1.88 
pesos formerly. 

Among the products upon which 
no devaluation rate was placed was 
linseed oil. The exchange rate for 
this remains at 1.519 pesos to the 
dollar. The new rates will also make 
it more expensive for Uruguay’s citi- 
zens to buy U. S. exports such as 
automobiles, electric appliances and 
woolen goods. A full list of other 
products is being prepared. 


Ringler Co. Acquires 
Dornbusch Rights Here 

F. A. Ringler Co., New York City, 
manufacturer of embossing plates 
and tanning machinery and equip- 
ment, has announced acquisition of 
sole rights to Dornbusch Co. prod- 
ucts in the western hemisphere. The 
Dornbusch Co. of Krefeld, Germany, 
has long been noted for its skill in 
producing graining and embossing 
plates. 

Under the new arrangement, the 
extensive library of Dornbusch 
grains for plates or roller embossing 
will be added to the high-styled cata- 
logue of Ringler designs. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 Dornbusch patterns 
for plates will be made available as 
either engraved steel or electrosteel 
plates. 

The Ringler Co. will also handle 
Dornbusch engraved rolls for regu- 
lar or low pressure embossing of 
polyvinyl chloride both backed and 


unsupported, and pyroxylin or rub- 
ber coated fabrics. A radically de- 
signed new roller embosser and com- 
bination calender and printer that 
grains, tips or inlays will also be in- 
troduced shortly. 


New IAPI Hide Prices 


The following are the new prices 
on Argentine hides as set by the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute (IAPI) on Oct. 4 (prices f.o.b. 
New York after five percent allow- 


ance for payment in dollars) : 

US ¢ p/ib. 

Peso p/kg. less 5% 

Frig. Steers 50 26.62c 

" Rej. Steers 

" Lt. Steers 

" Rej. Steers 

"Cows 

" Rej. Cows 
Exs. 13%/15% 
Rej. Extremes 
Kips 8/10 

"Bulls 

"  Rej. Bulls 

Tucuman Steers 
Cows 
Extremes 

Chaco Steers 

Cows 
Extremes 

Cordoba 10/11 
11/12 
12/13 

US ¢ p/ib. 
Peso p/kg. less 5% 
Municipal Steers 286.25 
3 Lt. Steers 293.50 
287.50 
330.25 
354.75 
403.50 
= ng / 452.55 
B.A. Type Frig. Strs. 255.55 
Cows 247.50 
Exs. 14/16 295.75 
Salta Steers 
Cows 
Extremes : 
Campos Ox and Cows ; 17.86 
Extremes 213. 19. 

Dry B.A. Americanos B.S 32.86 
Becerros 3 33.89 
Inservibles 21.55 19.22 

On Frig. Cows, Kips and Extremes calculate 

Premium of 3%. 


Aulson Launches 
New Tanning Machine 


What on first glance appears. to be 
an inverted splitting machine, but is 
actually a new belt knife cheeking 
machine, has been introduced by the 
Aulson Tanning Machine Co. of 
Salem, Mass. 

The belt knife, instead of being 
horizontal, is in a vertical position. 
Operation of the machine is excep- 
tionally simple. The head of the calf- 
skin is thrown in as far as necessary, 
the treadle is stepped on, and an air 
cylinder does the rest. The feeding 
is the same as with a fleshing 
machine. 

The machine, according to Aulson, 
removes as much as wanted, as there 
is no limit to the length of the cut. 
On heavy calfskins a slab can be cut 
off the butt as well. It is also designed 
for splitting heads of side leathers 
and the legs of thick and heavy buf- 
falo hides. The machine is complete- 
ly motor-driven, one motor driving 
the knife wheels and a separate motor 











driving each emery wheel. The 
manufacturer states that the new ap- 
paratus is vastly improved over 
the old stationary knife cheeking 
machine. 


AFL Petitions For 


Fulton County Election 

Hope for a break in the strike- 
lockout now idling almost 1100 
leather workers in 18 Fulton County 
tanneries reached a new high this 
week after the United Leather Work- 
ers, AFL, announced that it has pe- 
titioned the NLRB in Buffalo for a 
bargaining agent election. Glove 
leather tanneries have been shut down 
for 15 weeks. 

With signatures of 30 percent of 
employes required by NLRB before 
acting on a petition, the ULW was 
reported to have signed more than 
half of Fulton County leather work- 
ers involved. Workers have been 
represented to date by Local 202, 
International Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO. The Fulton County 
Tanners Assn. has refused to deal 
with IFLWU, terming it “Communist- 
led.” 

Clarence Carr, president of Local 
202, said a meeting of the union’s 
44 man policy committee would de- 
termine whether IFLWU would elect 
to qualify with the NLRB. Qualifi- 
cation would probably mean separa- 
tion from the International union 
which has refused to sign Taft- 
Hartley non-Communist affidavits. 
Date of the election will be set shortly. 

With glove leather extremely 
short, many glove manufacturers 
were reported on the verge of a shut- 
down. Most have cut production to 
a minimum, conserving leather sup- 
plies on hand, while some have al- 
ready - switched to productien of 
fabric gloves. Despite heavy fall and 
winter business losses, manufacturers 
were hopeful of filling spring orders 
upon settlement of the strike. 


Topics of Day 
To Highlight TC Meeting 


The effects of recent currency de- 
valuations upon world hide and skin 
and leather markets coupled with 
timely analyses of what’s ahead for 
the leather and leather consuming in- 
dustries are topics of the day sched- 
uled to highlight the 33rd Annual 
Meeting of the Tanners’ Council, 
Nov. 3-4, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Council officials 
have released a tentative schedule of 
the two-day meeting. 

Headlining the list of featured 
speakers will be General Frank L. 
Howley, recent U. S. Military Com- 
mandant in Berlin, who will describe 
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the various difficulties encountered 
today in Western Germany and pre- 
sent an analysis of military and politi- 
cal developments in Western Europe. 
Howley will speak at the general 
luncheon session on Thursday. 

Another speaker will be Charles P. 
Roos, president of the Econometric 
Institute, who will discuss business 
trends at home and abroad in the 
light of recent devaluations. Roos 
will give special attention to hide and 
skin markets. Wesley Hardenbergh, 
president of the American Meat In- 
stitute, will review the public rela- 
tions program of the packing indus- 
try. W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice president of NSMA; James H. 
Casey, Jr., secretary of the National 
Assn. of Leather Glove Manufactur- 
ers; E. R. Rath, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Leather Belting 
Assn.; and Charles Buckley, presi- 
dent of the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers Assn., will tell 
what's in prospect for the leather con- 
suming industries. 

A special feature of the general ses- 
sion scheduled for Friday morning. 
Nov. 4, will be a discussion of world 
raw material markets as seen by mem- 
bers of a recent mission to Europe 
and representatives from industry 
abroad. The session will be con- 
cluded with a brief report on indus- 
try conditions by Irving R. Glass, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Council. 

Schedule of Events 
Thursday, Nov. 3 
9:30 a.m. Registration 
10.30 a.m. General Session 
open to allied trades 
President’s Address: 
wood B. Gay 
Charles P. Roos, president, 
Econometric Institute 
Wesley Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, American Meat Insti- 
tute 
W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice president, NSMA 
James H. Casey, Jr., secre- 
tary, National Assn. 
Leather Glove Mfrs. 
E. R. Rath, executive vice 
president, American 
Leather Belting Assn. 


Sher- 


Charles Buckley, president, 
Luggage and Leather 
Goods Mfrs. Assn. 

1:00 p.m. General Luncheon 
Session 
Guest Speaker: General 
Frank L. Howley 

Afternoon: Committee Meet- 
ings 

7:00 p.m. Board of Directors 
Meeting 

Friday, Nov. 4 

9:30 a.m. General Session 
open to allied trades 

Introduction of officers 
elected by board of 
directors 

Discussion of world raw ma- 
terials markets 

Irving R. Glass,, executive 
vice president, T.C. 

10:30 a.m. Group Meetings 


Hold Klig Hearing 

A hearing on deportation proceed- 
ings against Meyer Klig, vice presi- 
dent of the International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, ClO, was 
held last week after several post- 
ponements. Klig was arrested Feb. 
26, 1947, on a deportation warrant 
charging illegal entry into the U. S. 
He is also charged with being an alien 
member of an organization advo- 
cating the forcible overthrow of the 
U.S. Govt. 

Although Klig refused to take the 
witness stand at the hearing, defense 
counsel introduced documents quot- 
ing Klig as saying he would bear 
arms for the U. S. “against any 
country whatsoever.” Presiding in- 
spector Ralph Farb said he could 
construe Klig’s silence at the hearing 
against him. 

Other records entered showed 
that Klig confessed to being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in 
Canada from 1929 to 1932. He 
claimed to have resigned in 1932. 
Farb said he would pass decision 
on the case later and continued Klig 
on a bail of $5000. 

The IFLWU vice president came 
to New York in 1937 and entered the 
U.S. in 1941 on a permanent visa 
from Cuba. The Govt. contends that 
the visa was issued only because Klig 
concealed his membership in the 
Communist Party. 


OIT Sets 4th Quarter 
Quotas For Hides & Skins 

The Office of International Trade 
has set the fourth quarter 1949 ex- 
port quota for raw hides and skins 
at 150,000 pieces, exclusive of im- 
ported dry skins in bonded ware- 
houses. The quotas apply to wet and 
dry calfskins (including slunkskins) 
and wet and dry kipskins. 
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Shoc-buying public 


puts comfort first, SURVEY REVEALS 


STYLE SECOND, OTHER FACTORS TRAIL, WITH 
LEATHER PREFERRED AS “NORMAL AND NATURAL” 


What are the average American’s 
preferences in footwear — and why? 
Seeking definite answers to these 
questions, the Sole Leather Bureau 
sponsored a survey among a cross- 
section of hundreds of consumers of 
both sexes, including various ages, 
income groups and vocations. Every 
member of this cross-section was in- 
terviewed by scientifically trained 
investigators. 


Chief factors influencing shoe-buy- 
ing were found to be comfort, style, 
quality, price and durability — in 
that order of importance! It was further 
established that ‘‘leather is regarded 
as normal and natural, whereas other 
materials are associated with abnor- 
mal and negative elements of health 
and personality.” 

While the findings of this tho- 
rough-going survey may disturb com- 
placency in some quarters, they are of 
enormous value to the shoe trade as a 
whole — because they spell out the 
most effective appeals that can be 
used by manufacturers and retailers 
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alike in promoting sales. In other 
words, for more successful selling 
give consumers what they want most 
— the style and comfort they know they 
can only get from leather! 


LABORATORIES GIVE LEATHER 
A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 


It can be truthfully claimed that 
the inherent qualities of leather make 
it the ideal material for promoting 
foot-health. This has been well es- 
tablished in scientific tests made on 
subjects wearing both natural leather 
and synthetic shoes. A fair summary 
of such comparative, unbiased tests 
can be stated as follows: 

Leather is the only material that ad- 
mits air — i.e. that ‘‘breathes.”’ 

Because of its rapid absorption and 
evaporation of sweat, shoe leather is the 
least likely agent to carry fungus infec- 
tions of the foot. 

The characteristics of leather most 
closely resemble those of the skin. There- 
fore, leather is the healthiest foot cover- 
ing now available. 


TO LEATHER’S NATURAL 
ADVANTAGES ENGLAND WALTON 
ADDS THESE “EXTRAS” 


England Walton brings you not 
only the finest sole leather obtain- 
able — products of expert tannage — 
but the additional advantages of 
FIBRE-SORTING, as shown by these 
three greatly magnified cross-sections 
of sole leather. A and B aresimilar in 
fibre-structure; C is noticeably differ- 
ent. England Walton experts will 
pair A and B, and find a matching 
structure for C. That's the England 
Walton ‘“‘extra’’ that means paired 


flexibility and longer, more even wear 
-a plus feature for your customers 


and for you! 


England WLLL 
FIBRE-SORTED 


Cut soles and sole leather 


England Walton 
Division 
A. C. LAWRENCE 
LEATHER COMPANY 


Boston « Camden e Peabody 
New York « St. Louis 
Columbus « Milwaukee 
Los Angeles « San Francisco 
Ashland, Ky. « Newport, 
Tenn. ¢ Hazelwood, N.C. 























Set "One Price" On Soda 

Sales of soda ash, now being nego- 
tiated for 1950, will henceforth be 
made on a “one price” basis, start- 
ing with carloads, rather than on a 
multiple or “price bracket” sched- 
ule. Allied Chemical and Dye Corp.., 
Solvay Sales Division, has announced 
that effective Oct. 1, carload prices 
have been set for next year’s sched- 
ules. 

The new prices provide no speci- 
fied reductions for tonnages on or- 
ders larger than carloads, according 
to company spokesmen. Light soda 
ash is offered in bulk at $1 per 100 
lbs. and in paper bags at $1.25 per 
100 lbs. Dense soda ash in bulk will 
sell at $1.10 per 100 lbs. and in paper 
bags at $1.35 per 100 Ibs. Carload 
prices on caustic soda and chlorine 
remain the same. 


Boston Boot & Shoe Club 
Opens New Season Nov. 16 
Eagerly awaited in the New Eng- 


land leather and shoe trade each fall 
is news of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club’s program for the coming sea- 
son. This week, Maxwell Field, sec- 
retary of the Club, announced that 
the first dinner-meeting of the 1949- 
1950 season will be held Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 16, in the Hotel 
Statler’s Imperial Ballroom. 

Guest speaker at the first meeting 
will be Bill Cunningham, © noted 
sports writer and radio commen- 
tator. Other speakers and enter- 
tainment will be scheduled for three 
additional dinner-meetings to be held 
in Dec., March and April. As a sub- 
stitute for the fifth meeting, mem- 
bers will be provided with compli- 
mentary tickets to the annual ban- 
quet of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. in Jan., 1950. 


Navy Opens Glove Bids 
Bids on Navy Invitation No. 5674 

calling for 300,000 pairs of gloves, 

leather, black, wool-lined (leather to 
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be made from hair sheep) were 
opened Oct. 11 at the Navy Purchas- 
ing Office, New York City. Lowest 
bidder was Hansen Glove Corp., 
Milwaukee, which offered 81,600 
pairs at $2.435 (Brooklyn delivery) 
or a similar pairage at $2.445, 
Fownes Bros. & Co., Gloversville, 
bid 28,800 pairs at $2.435 per pair 
(Brooklyn delivery) while Fried- 
Ostermann Co., Milwaukee, offered 
72,000 pairs at $2.44 per pair. 


Bidder 
Elmer Little & Son, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
(For Brooklyn) 
Hansen Glove Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(For Brooklyn) 


Quantity 


19,200 prs. ¢ 


81,600 


or 81,600 

(For Oakland) 

Fownes Bros. & Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
(For Brooklyn) 

Gates Mills, Inc., 
Johnstown, N. Y. 18,000 

and 18,000 
or 36,000 
and 18,000 
or 54,000 
and 18,000 
or 72,000 
18,000 


28,800 


and 

‘or Brooklyn) 
18,000 
18,000 
36,000 
18,000 
54,000 
18,000 
72,000 
18,000 


CANIBRAUBA cn me 
me OO 300 
Sr Hn or Sr cr 


and 
(For Oakland) 
Wilkins Gloves, 
Mayfield, N. Y. 
de a Brooklyn) 


Inc., 
24,000 


24,000 
(For Oakland) 

Ireland Bros., 
Johnstown, N. Y 
(For Brooklyn) 

and 6,000 
(For Oakland) 

Sanville Glove Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y 
(For Brooklyn) 

Boyce-Lazarus Co., Inc 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
(For Brooklyn) 

Steinberg Bros., 
(For Brooklyn) 

or 20,000 
(For Oakland) 

Sellinger Glove Co., 
Sheybdoygan, Wis. 
(For Brooklyn) 

or 12,000 
(For Oakland) 

H. G. Pitman Glove Co 
Johnstown, N. Y 
(For Brooklyn) 

and 6,000 
(For Oakland) 

Speare Glove Co., 

Gloversville, N. Y¥ 


6,000 


18,000 


12,000 


N.Y.C 20,000 


12,000 
6,000 


5,000 
and 8,000 
(For Brooklyn) 
or 5,000 
and 8,000 
(For Oakland) 
Joseph M. Ejisendrath Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
(For Brooklyn) 
(Capeskin or Horsehide) 
and 40,000 
(For Oakland) 
(Capeskin or Horsehide) 
J. M. Rubin & Sons, 
Gloversville, N. Y 


40,000 


8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
(For Brooklyn) 

or 8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

(For Oakland) 
Fried-Ostermann Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis 

(For Brooklyn 

or Oakland) 

(Minimum of 12,000 prs 

accepted for either point) 
Wessendorf Bros. Glove Co., 

Gloversville, N. Y¥ 

(For Brooklyn) 


72,000 


6,000 
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Massachusetts 

® Quality Tanning Co., Salem, has 
taken over a tannery on Butler St. 
where it is making splits for shoe 
uppers, ete. John Prochniak and 
George Kokonis of Quality were for- 
merly with Twin Tanners and Strauss 
Tanning Co., Peabody, respectively. 


® Standard Finish Co., Salem, re- 
cently bought new equipment and is 
making splits and sheep leather on 
contract. Henry Ducroce is manager. 


© Company and union officials of 
Wing Step Shoe Co., Webster, are 
presently trying to forestall the 
firm’s departure from Webster. Wing 
Step has been manufacturing wom- 
en’s footwear in Webster for the past 
eight years but recently announced 
its intention to close up shop and 
move elsewhere. Labor difficulties 
are reported as cause for the action. 
The factory employed more than 300 
workers. 


Connecticut 

© Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, is now producing a line of cold 
rubber composition soling material. 
Made in three to 14 iron weights, the 
soling is carried in New England by 
George Brenner. 


New York 

® L. Drexsage Co., New York City, 
manufacturer of rubber products for 
the shoe industry, has developed a 
crepe sole with a shingle effect bot- 
tom which the firm claims gives it 
greater traction qualities. The new 
sole will cost from five to 20 percent 
less than rib crepe soles. 


® Sarlus Products, Inc., New York 
City handbag manufacturer, has 
been assigned to Louis Lobar, it is 
reported. 

® Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
liberalized its pension program by 
reducing eligibility age from 50 to 
45 years and length of employment 
required from 20 to 15 years. E-J’s 
pension and insurance program was 
launched some two years ago at a 
cost of about $21 million. 


® Milton Waldman, New York City 
leather products manufacturer, is re- 
ported to have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Assets are listed 
at $3,545 and liabilities at $12,101. 


© Gustinettes, Inc., has introduced a 
new line of slipper known as “Good- 
Nites” to retail from $2.95 to $5.95. 
The firm will continue manufactur- 
ing ‘“‘Gustinettes,” a line of slippers 
retailing at $3.95 up. 

New Jersey 

@ Lindenoid Sole Leather Co., Inc., 
Newark sole leather tanner, has filed 
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a second amended Chapter XI bank- 
ruptcy plan offering 30 percent to 
general unsecured creditors, payable 
10 percent in cash on confirmation 
and 20 percent in quarterly install- 
ments beginning six months after 
date of confirmation. 


Hlinois 

@ The Flora plant of International 
Shoe Co. is closing for an indefinite 
time, according to George Seelman, 
superintendent. 


Wisconsin 


@ Michael L. Niles and Irving E. 
Niles, his son, have purchased the 
interests of Harold Van Horne and 
his mother in the Van Horne-Kaest- 
ner Leather Co., Milwaukee manu- 
facturer of leather and substitute 
counters, outsoles, and the Niles Arch 
Uplift. 


@ Fred C. Atkinson, recently retired 
from A. A. Wakeford Co., Milwau- 
kee, has formed the F. C. Atkinson 
Co. and opened new offices with the 
Van Horne-Kaestner Leather Co. at 
1931 S. Allis St., Milwaukee. Clar- 
ence Rosenquist has joined the At- 
kinson Co. and will represent it in 
the Northwest territory including 
Illinois, Indiana, Wiscensin and 
Michigan. 


e A. T. Karow Co., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed sales agents in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota and 
northern Illinois for Seton Leather 
Co., Newark tanner, Collis Leather 
Co., Ltd., Aurora, Canada, and 
Beardmore and Co., Ltd., Acton, 
Canada. 


California 


@ Supreme Shoe Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of women’s and 
misses’ California process play and 
casual shoes, is reported offering a 
20 percent compromise settlement, 
payable 15 percent in cash and five 
percent by promissory note due six 
months after confirmation. The firm 
formerly filed a petition for an ar- 
rangement under Chapter XI of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


© Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, will hold its 
sales meeting in Chicago on Oct. 
29-30. Mrs. Joyce will present her 
new line to the firm’s salesmen and 
has indicated she will hold two clinics 
a day for visiting buyers at the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair. 


Tennessee 

@ Salant & Salant Co.’s new plant 
in Union City has begun operations. 
The new plant is the company’s 
fourth in Obion County and will 
eventually take over cutting and 
shipping operations from plants at 
Troy and Obion. 


Iraq 

@ National Tanning Co., Ltd., Bagh- 
dad, has changed its name to El 
Khedery Tanning Co., Ltd. 


IPIEIR SC©)N 


4 Gordon A. Brawley of Gordon A. 
Brawley and Associates, Columbus, 
O., suppliers of leather, shoe mate- 
rials and supplies, recently sailed for 
Europe on a business trip. Brawley 
will visit England, France, Holland 
and Belgium before returning in 
Dec. The firm has offices in Harris- 
burg, St. Louis, Columbus, Nashville 
and Milwaukee. 


A Charles E. Reed, Jr., has retired as 
president of Charles E. Reed & Co., 
Chicago makers and proprietors of 
toe and heel shaping machines and 
power cutting and grading machines. 
H. A. Reed has been elected presi- 
dent, Clyde O. Eddy is executive vice 
president and general manager, and 
Rufus Beach is secretary-treasurer. 
The company reports it has re-en- 
gaged the services of two men experi- 
enced in the pattern and last ma- 
chinery industry to help carry out a 
long term production program. 


A Milton S. Cohen of Modern Shoe 
Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
president-secretary of Rosenthal 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, 
it is reported. 


A James S. Leggs has resigned as 
secretary and sales manager of Moul- 
ton Bartley, Inc., St. Louis shoe 
manufacturer. Legg is a member of 
the board of the St. Louis Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 


A Joseph J. McBryan, former vice 
president of J. Edwards & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia footwear manufacturer, 
has withdrawn from the business, it 
is reported. 


A Peggy Rankin has joined the staff 
of Tiffany Footwear and will take 
charge of the Tiffany New York City 
office now located in the Marbridge 
Bldg. Miss Rankin was formerly 
associated with Gregory and Reade 
Co. 


A Ruth J. Shields has been elected 
president-treasurer of Shields Slip- 
per Corp., Bombay, N. Y., succeeding 
the late Francis J. Shields. Joseph 
H. Dingle is executive vice president 
and Arthur B. Savage is vice presi- 
dent. 


A T. W. Miller, Jr., has been elected 
president of Faultless Rubber Co., 
New York City. N. R. Duell and W. 
Wiles were elected directors. 


A The “Booster’s Council” of Colo- 
nial Tanning Co., Boston, has elected 
Eliot Small, assistant credit manager, 
as its president and William Bond, 
Silka Suede Division, as vice presi- 
dent. Lincoln Sullivan was reelected 
secretary for a third term. The 
Council’s job is to boost employe 
morale and efficiency through a pro- 
gram of activities and entertain- 
ments, 
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LABOIR NIEWS 


Reduction of the work-week to 35 
hours, a boost in minimum starting 
wage from 75 cents to 85 cents per 
hour and increased health and insur- 
ance benefits were among demands 
presented by United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, to the 55 members 
of the New York Shoe Board of 
Trade. As negotiations for the 1949- 
50 contract opened, Isadore Rosen- 
berg, manager of Joint Council 13, 
revealed the union’s demands, includ- 
ing “proper and adequate compensa- 
tion” for the balance of the 40-hour 
week. 

The union asked for a rise in 
minimum pay scale to $1 in one year 
at the rate of five cents an hour more 
for each four month period. Top is 
now 85 cents hourly after eight 
months. In addition, companies are 
to pay the full tax to the state gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the 
recently enacted amendment to the 
unemployment compensation law 
which calls for benefits to persons 
unemployed due to illness. Also de- 
manded were employer payments in 
the health and welfare fund and for 
vacation pay to be made on a weekly 
basis with fund to be supervised 
jointly by union and management. 


—_~—>—_———- 


The “‘voting strength” of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, is 
now 500 in the national union, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
Executive Council of the AFL. This 
is a gain of 100 since the end of 
the war. The Leather Workers In- 
ternational Union United has 33 
votes, a drop from 40 in 1946. 


IFLWU May Quit CIO; 
Join New Labor Federation 

Internal labor union dissensions 
burst into the open this week when 
national CIO officials revealed a 
nation-wide plan by left-wing unions 
to split from the CIO and form a 
new federation of labor. The plan 
calls for the light industries and white 
collar workers to be brought under 
the leadership of Ben Gold, avowed 
Communist and president of the In- 
ternational Fur & Leather Workers 
Union. 

Latest moves in the inter-union 
war were reported by CIO vice presi- 
dent Allan S. Haywood, and Peter 
Aversa. New York State district 
manager of the Farm Equipment 
Workers. Aversa refused to go along 
with the FEW union after its execu- 
tive board secretly voted to merge 
with the United Electrical Workers, 
another left-wing union. The latter 
is expected to be kicked out of the 
national CIO when it meets in con- 
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The NLRB has ordered Haddad 
Shoe Corp., Lancaster, Pa. to cease 
and desist from discouraging mem- 
bership of its employes in the United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO or 
any other labor organization. Order 
was issued after charges were filed 
by USWA and a complaint issued 
June 21, 1949. Hearing was held 
July 26 at Lancaster. 

ee ee 


Shoe workers at Barr & Bloom- 
field Shoe Co., Seabrook, N. H., voted 
two to one in a secret ballot to ac- 
cept a pay cut of five percent. The 
vote was cast after company officials 
assured workers that the pay cut 
would help the firm meet a highly 
competitive market and thus keep 
the plant operating on a steady basis. 

Normally, about 225 workers are 
employed at the plant but produc- 
tion has been curtailed in recent 
months due to falling orders. Cut- 
ters were called back this week and 
the company is now seeking new 
orders. 

iia is 

At the AFL convention in Cleve- 
land, the union’s Union Label Trades 
Dept. reported strides taken recently 
in promoting purchase of articles 
bearing union labels. Matthew Woll, 
department president, said that 
greater promotion would be needed 
in the future to offset competition 
brought on by devaluation of various 
currencies and_ tariff reductions. 
Among department officers re-elected 
for another term was John J. Mara, 
president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, who was named vice 
president. 


vention late this month in Cleveland. 

Claiming that he opposed the FEW 
union action out of “allegiance to the 
C1O and American trade unionism,” 
Aversa said the revolt of the Farm 
Equipment Workers and move _ to 
bring it under the powerful UEW, 
third largest union in the CIO, was 
a step toward a new third federa- 
tion of labor. The plan has all pro- 
Communist unions breaking with the 
CIO and joining the rump federation. 


St. Louis Shoe Output Down 

Shoe production in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District during July 
fell three percent below June pro- 
duction but was one percent greater 
than in June, 1948, according to 
latest reports. Totals for the first 
seven months of 1949 were 10 per- 
cent less than in the same period of 
1948, Preliminary reports indicate 
an increase of 25 percent during Aug. 
over July but a decline of one percent 
from Aug. of last year. 


ID AW NIK 


Mrs. Margaret W. Verner 


. 89, active for many years in 
Republican politics and widow of 
Clifton A. Verner, founder of the 
C. A. Verner Shoe Co., died in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Oct 7. Mrs. Verner 
served as president and treasurer of 
the Verner firm after her husband’s 
death in 1906, holding these posts 
until 1940. Her interests included 
religious, social and political activi- 
ties. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. C. L. Nicholson, II, and 
Mrs. Howard W. Hughes; two sisters, 
Mrs. Frank P. Bell and Mrs. Cora W. 
Simon; and six grandchildren. 


Daniel J. Doherty 


. widely known in the shoe trade 
and employed for the past 40 years 
as a salesman for United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., died Oct. 8 at Lynn 
Hospital, Lynn, Mass., after a short 
illness. As a young man, Doherty 
learned the machine trade from the 
former Bresnahan Machine Co. 
When that firm merged with United 
Shoe, he became one of the first 
salesmen to travel the western part 
of the country. He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Mary Milliken; and two 
brothers, Philip and William Doherty. 


Dean R. Butler 

. . 54, who recently sold the Butler 
Hide & Tallow Co. which he owned 
for many years, died at his home in 
Berwick, Me., on Oct. 4. A lifelong 
resident of Berwick where he was 
elected to the board of selectmen at 
the age of 21, Butler was well known 
in the trade. 


Stephenson Heads 
NSTA Bill 


W. W. yg executive vice 
president of the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Assn., will headline the 
list of speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Shoe Travelers 
Assn. to be held Oct. 27-28 at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. Other 
speakers include I. J. Harris, Earl 
Susman, and Marshall Mantler. 

The sessions will begin with a 
meeting of the board of governors 
on Thursday morning, Oct. 27. Of- 
ficers’ and committee reports will be 
Election of officers will be 
Friday. Harry J. Evans. 
& Co., Brockton, and 
Columbus, is re- 


made. 
held on 
Field Flint 
Lockwedge Corp., 
tiring president. 

Be, 
A The nation’s 6,000 chiropodists treat 
an estimated 15,000,000 patients a year for 
1 total aggregate income of $55,000,000, 
the average chiropodist netting about $5,000 
a year. 
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In this style, Lown Shoe Co. of 

lt Auburn, Maine, uses Armstrong's 
No. 2616 Cork Composition 

° many 

designs. 


No. 2601—A soft, 
light cork platform. Al- 

so used in rubber foot- Oo r th rey 

4 wed in rubber fot ‘One of these platforms 
types of sport shoes. 


will meet your needs 


he light- 
of 
cork 
n high 
hoes- 


yac— 
" resilient 


No. 


est, most 


armstrong $ 


a sed! 


u 
Jatforms. © 
pa low-priced * 


cusrio® 
ye ~— Each of Armstrong’s nine platform materials was de- 
4 te veloped to satisfy a particular design and production 
requirement. A few are extra soft and flexible, made 
for those whose aim is a shoe of unusual comfort. 
Other materials offer the right degree of firmness to 
speed through production with clean edges and 
straight sidewalls. Type for type, all Armstrong’s 
Platform Materials are quality compositions. 

One of the popular materials, Armstrong’s No. 2616 
Cork Composition, is used in the shoe shown above. 
Top-grade, resilient cork makes it exceptionally com- 
fortable as a platform. No. 2616 can be cut accurately 
to any thickness you need. 

Whether you need 100 sheets or a carload, Arm- 
strong has the plant capacity to meet your production 
requirements. Call your Armstrong representative to- 
day for samples, prices, and full information. Or 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Prod- 
ucts Department, 8810 Arch Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Available for export. 


FLEXICORK |S A REG:STERED TRADE-MARK. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 
BOX TOE MATERIALS © FLEXICORK @ FILLERS © CUSHION CORK #® COMPOSITION 
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Wrinkle-Free Toe Linings 


AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 








BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 

toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 

toe linings are permanently secure ...in one style or one hun- = #_.— ee ee ee 

dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution BOx TOE Ss 

to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 

good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*” CELASTIC is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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Cost And Profit Controls For Shoe Manufacturers 


By W. Earl Morgan 
Comptroller, Viner Bros., Inc. 


An experienced shoe factory cost accountant 
shows how the shoe manufacturer can make profit- 
able use of his operating and financial figures in 
maintaining efficient cost and profit controls. 


| aa year the shoe industry ex- 
pends thousands of dollars and 
manhours in the preparation of op- 
erating and financial statements. 
When properly arranged these state- 
ments contain some of the most valu- 
able information management could 
hope to obtain. Paradoxically, man- 
agement all too often seems to regard 
these statements solely as a means of 
obtaining a knowledge of the final 
end result of operating. The profit or 
loss for the period is vitally impor- 
tant but the statement does actually 
contain much, much more. 

The future outlook for a large per- 
centage of the manufacturers making 
shoes today is not exactly flattering. 
The need for constant control of the 
business is stimulated by the highly 
publicized mortality rate in the in- 
dustry and by the knowledge that 
approximately 50% of the industry is 
operated at a loss each year. Man- 
agement is expending great effort to 
thwart any impending malapropos 
condition. Frequently, however, all 
of this effort to effect the desired con- 
trol is exploited by lack of ability to 
recognize the signposts which clearly 
chart the course being taken by the 
business. 

A complete knowledge of Actual 
Cost, the will to exert the effort nec- 
essary to hold all items of cost to the 
predetermined standard, plus a well- 
balanced financial condition within an 
organization, seems to be the prime 
component in successful management. 
There is no more fecund source from 
which control of these factors can be 
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accomplished than from a monthly 
internal audit report. 


Five Signposts 

Most profit and loss is accumulated 
over a period of time. Even sudden 
gains or losses do not occur without 
warning and can be predicted with a 
high degree of accuracy from infor- 
mation contained in the balance sheet. 
Every figure in every schedule of an 
operating and financial report is a 
signpost indicating the direction in 
which the business is progressing. 
Management cannot go wrong when 
pursuing the methods used by a 
banker to protect his investors or the 
methods employed by the credit rating 
houses on which they must stake their 
reputation. 

Five of the many signposts found 
in almost any audit report which are 
relatively simple to ascertain yet 
highly imperative to good manage- 
ment, have been selected. They are 
as follows: 

1. A constant knowledge of actual 
operating cost. 

2. A constant knowledge of the 
profit margin. 

3. A control of current indebted- 
ness. 

4, A control of size of inventory. 

5. A control of receivables. 


Knowledge Of Operating Cost 


A constant knowledge of actual 
operating cost is perhaps the best way 
to assure a profitable end result. With 
this, management can take the neces- 
sary immediate steps to adjust items 


that have gotten out of line before 
they create disastrous results. 

Actual operating cost can be ascer- 
tained from the monthly internal 
audit report by dividing each item of 
cost used by the actual number of 
pairs produced during the same pe- 
riod. It is highly imperative that 
Actual Production be used in this 
computation since a check-out produc- 
tion figure can completely distort the 
figure obtained. (Actual production 
was explained in the May 21st issue 
of LEATHER & SHoes.) The actual cost 
per pair thus obtained can be com- 
pared with predetermined cost or 
standards and the variations noted. 
Investigation of the differentials be- 
comes a matter of routine. Immedi- 
ate realignment of variations is insur- 
ance against ending the fiscal year 
with a loss. 

Items out of line are not always 
necessarily an increase in cost. A di- 
rect material cost which has suddenly 
been reduced may indicate too pru- 
dent purchasing. Grasping unexpected 
extra profits at the expense of qual- 
ity is very often an extremely expen- 
sive procedure. Material purchased 
at a very much lower price than an- 
ticipated can be inferior quality 
which will set up a chain reaction of 
“returns,” “very dissatisfied custom- 
ers,” and “loss of volume sales.” 

A wise shoe manufacturer will not 


15 








be lured by these extra profits at the 
expense of quality. The few extra 
dollars made today in this manner 
will be spent with interest tomorrow 
trying to repair the damage done. 


Margin Of Profit 

The principle reason for operating 
any business is to make a_ profit. 
Statistics prove. however, that foot- 
wear manufacturers are apparently 
placing too much reliance on the 
“chance factor.” The hope that over- 
head cost can be reduced through in- 


for 
EXTRA FILL. 


HI-GLO... 


EASE OF 
APPLICATION... 


HIGH STANDARD 


OF RESULTS... 


-.. they’ 


FOR MEN'S 
WOMEN’S 
CHILDREN’S 

SHOES 

FOR COMPOSITION 

ond RUBBER SOLES 


SAMPLES FURNISHED 


upon request. Merely 
specify type of sole and 
opplication (brush of ma 
chine) and whether one or 
two set ink is desired It 
will be on its way to you 


set edges...a 


creased production, the chance that 
leather can be cut to a better figure 
than anticipated, and the plans to 
purchase direct materials at lower 
prices are very often the only profit 
figures visible at the beginning of a 
season. 

If a manufacturer cannot foresee 
a profit in the shoes he makes he 
should not be in the business. 

The profit margin is as truly a 
part of the cost of manufacturing a 
shoe as the upper leather or the sole 
or the heel. It must be included in 


HADLEY’S 


ie CUSTOM-MADE TO FIT 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Any type solesi..men’s and women’s...one and two 
heels, glo like no others when fin- 
ished with HABY-GLO ...so easy to apply, so satis- 
fying in results.; Made always to fit your particular 
specifications 
Edge Finish to uge for a higher standard of results. 


color and application. It’s the 


the predetermined cost and main- 
tained throughout the process of 
manufacturing. Cutting prices at 
the expense of the profit margin may 
make selling a little easier but it does 
not bring prosperity to the industry. 


Limit Of Indebtedness 


During any period of adjustment, 
debts should be kept as small as 
possible. Two correlative gauges to 
the size of current liabilities are the 
relationship between current assets 
and current liabilities and the rela- 
tionship between current liabilities 
and tangible net worth. 

The relationship between current 
assets and current liabilities is known 
as current ratio and can be found 
by dividing current assets by current 
liabilities. This is often referred to 
as the 2-to-l ratio and means that 
there should be twice as many cur- 
rent assets as current liabilities. 
Larger ratios are even better protec- 
tion for the creditors providing that 
all receivables are on a current basis 
and that inventory is not permitted 
to become so large as to put it on 
a speculative basis. 

Tangible net worth is the total of 
outstanding stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits less any intangible 
item in the assets (such as good-will, 
trade-marks, patents, etc.). 

Creditors are usually most inter- 
ested in the relationship between 
tangible net worth and current liabili- 
ties. Rarely should an organization 
incur current liabilities in excess of 
75°% of its tangible net worth. The 
amount due creditors which is being 
used in the business is, at this point. 
beginning to equal the investment of 
the owners. This is not a healthy 
condition for any creditor, . Con- 
versely, when current liabilities have 
reached a point where creditors own 
most of the business then the actual 
ownership of the business is jeopar- 
dized. 

The current debt will not jeopar- 
dize the future of any shoe manu- 
facturer when it is somewhat less 
than 75°% of the tangible net worth 
and when the current ratio is strictly 
2-to-1 or better. 

To assure a 2-to-l current ratio 
consideration must be given to the 
status of both inventory and receiv- 
ables. 


Non-Speculative Inventory 


There is perhaps no more vulner- 
able spot in the entire shoe industry 
today than the size of inventory. The 
rapid fluctuation of prices tends to 
convert even the most conservative 
quantities into speculative items. Dur- 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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improve 
rubber base soles 
with new 


ood-rite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


OOD-RITE Resin 50 is an improved 

stiffening agent for natural and Ameri- 

can rubber products. In addition, it gives 
many extra advantages. 


For example, when a soling compound is 
loaded with ordinary fillers, to obtain a de- 
sired hardness the specific gravity will be 
raised with a reduction in flex life, abrasion 
resistance and quality. Using Good-rite Resin 
50 as a stiffening agent the soling compound 
can be given the desired hardness, as well as 
exceptional flex life, low specific gravity, 
better abrasion resistance and excellent low 
temperature properties. 


Good-rite Resin 50 is made as a white, free- 
flowing powder. Its size is such that 85 per 
cent will pass a 100 mesh screen. It can be 
compounded in a wide range of attractive, 
permanent colors. 


Investigate Good-rite Resin 50. It can sim- 
plify your processing—and help you produce 
better products with increased profits. 


For complete information, please write 
Dept. HI-10,B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


5 big profit-making advantages... 


Reg US Pat OF 


Amurucam Ry pper 


Hycar 


% STIFFNESS WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 
% LEATHERY LOOK AND FEEL 

* EXCEPTIONAL FLEX LIFE 

* PERMANENT COLOR 


%* EXCEPTIONALLY LONG WEAR 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company nn Se 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemi an 
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Dust Control For Tanneries 


By Robert J. Zoller 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


F ANY of your leather-processing 

operations kick up dust—like the 
goatskin buffing process does—this 
dust, uncontrolled, is a luxury that 
can’t be afforded. Chances are you 
pay more for industrial dust than it 
would cost you to get rid of it. 

In some plants dust is an easily 
recognized obstacle to efficient pro- 
duction and its high cost is readily 
apparent. These plants usually have 
some type of dust control installa- 
tion. However, perhaps in most 
companies dust is more a nuisance 
than a hazard and the cost of it is 
often hidden. So it is tolerated, for 
the most part, until one day some- 
one gets to thinking about the high 
cost of plant housekeeping and won- 
dering how much of it is due to un- 
controlled dust. Someone else no- 
tices the gummed belting and dirty 
motors or dust damage to the mov- 
ing parts of nearby machinery. He 
wonders, perhaps, how often workers 
must stop producing saleable goods 
to sweep floors and clean off tools 
and machinery. None of these ex- 
penses appear as charges to “Dust” 
in figuring production costs. Yet 
that’s exactly what they are. That’s 
why dust control, if needed, will 
lower production costs and increase 


profits, 
Amalgamated’s Dust Control 


At Wilmington’s Amalgamated 
Leather Company, where 25,000 
goatskins are processed daily for the 
women’s shoe trade, dust created by 
the buffing process was an obstacle 
to production and a major problem. 
One of Amalgamated’s most profit- 
able departments is the preparation 
of high grade suede leather in which 
buffing is necessary. And _ buffing 
makes dust, plenty of it. Here the 
problem was obvious and the high 
cost of uncontrolled dust easily ap- 
parent. 

“This room,” Engineer Johnny 
Hertrich explained when we visited 
Amalgamated’s Buffing Department, 
“used to look like a snowstorm or 
maybe like a peasoup fog. But it 
stopped snowing and the fog lifted 


’ 


Dust from such tannery operations as buffing are 
costlier than realized. A dust control system, such 
as that at Amalgamated Leather Co., can prove 
profitable in several important ways. 


when we put in a dust control sys- 
tem.” 


Amalgamated called on dust con- 
trol specialists to solve their dust 
problem in the most efficient and 
economical manner. After careful 
study the engineers prescribed and 
provided an exhaust system designed 
to collect the goatskin dust right at 
the buffing machine where the dust is 
created—then exhaust it through the 
piping system, first to the large cen- 
trifugal type collectors where the 
heavy, coarse material is removed, 
then to two big steel case cloth bag 
dust collectors. (See diagram. ) 


At this point—on the rooftops out- 
side the buffing room—144 screens 
in each 30-ft.-long collector filter the 
dust-laden air so completely the 
cleaned air is returned to the plant 
building for reuse. 


Returns On Investment 

This reuse of the filtered air is a 
feature of Amalgamated’s dust con- 
trol system. In the wintertime the 
air is heated when it first enters the 
plant. By cleaning this already 
warmed air and using it over and 
over again — instead of having to 
heat every change of air —a _ sub- 
stantial savings in heating costs is 
effected. 

Every few hours the cloth screens 
of the collectors are mechanically 
shaken free of the goatskin dust 
which has been exhausted from the 
various dust-producing machines 
scattered throughout the — several 
floors and buildings of the plant. 
When shaken free the dust drops into 
hoppers and is picked up by the 
screw conveyors and carried me- 
chanically to the dust bin. Every 
week a full truckload of goatskin 
particles is removed and_ carried 
away. 

Amalgamated Leather’s workers 
now work in a clean, clear atmos- 
phere. Hertrich says that the work- 
ers here and in adjacent areas feel 
better, do better work. No longer is 
it necessary to stop work every half 


hour to clean up the heavy accumu- 
lation of goatskin dust. 

This company also finds that ef- 
fective dust control is a matter of 
good community relations. The dust 
collector is doing its part to keep 
the atmosphere in the residential area 
surrounding the Amalgamated plant 
clean and free of all objectionable 
dust. As many of the leather com- 
pany’s workers live close by, dust 
control in this particular company 
is a matter of employe goodwill, both 
inside and out. 

But even more, effective dust con- 
trol in this plant is a matter of dollar- 
and-cents advantages, even without 
any salvage value in the collected 
material. Increased production, lower 
heating costs, lower plant housekeep- 
ing and machinery maintenance costs 
all are important enough to justify a 
modern dust control system in them- 
selves. 

But one factor, above all others. 
stands out. At the Amalgamated 
Leather Company dust removal is 
essential to the suede leather process. 
The quality of the finished product 
here depends in part upon a good 
system of dust control. 


Other Examples 

However, as previously _ stated. 
many dust problems are not so ap- 
parent as Amalgamated’s. Perhaps 
your situation is more like Hamilton 
Rubber Company’s, up in Trenton, 
Na 

Hamilton wasn’t thinking of dollar- 
and-cents saving when it first began 
to check into the matter of dust con- 
trol. Like most industries, it had a 
dust problem. It wasn’t a menace 
but it was a nuisance, both from the 
standpoint of employe morale and 
plant housekeeping. 

So Hamilton called on the experts. 
Engineers studied the facts and then 
tailored a dust control system to fit 
the Hamilton problem. When the in- 
stallation was completed and placed 
in operation, the Hamilton company 
found themselves with a “jackpot” of 
$100 in savings every month—direct 
savings in building and equipment 
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UPPER LEFT: Buffing goatskins is necessary in the production of 
high quality suede leather. This is the operation that causes Amalga- 
mated Leather’s dust problem. You can see the “snow”—minute 
particles of goatskin as it’s drawn into the exhaust hoods on its 
way to the Dust Collector. Before modern dust control, these 
particles escaped into the air, hampered workers, made plant house- 
keeping costly. 

LOWER LEFT: On the rooftops outside the buffing room at 
Amalgamated Leather Company in Wilmington, Delaware, 144 
screens in each double collector filter the dust-laden air. Already- 
warmed air, returned to the plant buildings for reuse, saves money 
on heating. 
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(1) DUST CONTROL EXHAUST HOODS AND PIPING SYSTEM 
(2) PREUMINARY CENTRIFUGAL COLLECTOR 
gy (2) SONDARY CLOTH ScREEN cOWLECTOR 
(4) EXHAUST FAN 
(5) CLEAR AIR DISCHARGE PIPING 
(6) DUST CONVEYOR 




















UPPER RIGHT: Centrifugal type collectors remove heavy, coarse 
material—*fines” are removed by large steel case, cloth bag dust 
collectors. Here dust is shaken free, drops down where screw con- 
veyors carry it mechanically to dust bin. A full truckload is 
removed each week. 


LOWER RIGHT: This sketch shows how Amalgamated Leather’s 
troublesome dust is collected right at the source by properly 
designed hoods, exhausted through piping to modern, efficient dust 
collectors. Note position of exhaust fan, dust conveyor and clear 
air discharge piping. 





maintenance, in plant housekeeping. 
in improved working conditions. 
Hamilton discovered it worked out 
like this: industrial dust makes plant 
housekeeping harder and more costly: 
it makes more frequent painting nec- 
essary, inside and out; it requires 
brighter lighting (and bigger bills for 
electricity). Besides these things, dust 
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causes gummed belting, dirty motors 
and worn gears which make costly 
maintenance or frequent replacement 
necessary. 

Compared with savings, operating 
costs for the dust collection system 
were almost negligible. Hamilton had 
proved a point: even where industrial 
dust is more a nuisance than a haz- 


ard, it is more profitable to control 
it than to ignore it. 

Both Amalgamated Leather and 
Hamilton Rubber Companies found 
dust control profitable without the 
added benefit of salvage which many 
factories enjoy. A cork company in 
Pennsylvania salvages $5000 worth of 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Genuine reptiles are usually barke 
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thermoplastic box toes in repe 
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Cost Control... 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


ing the period of rising prices there 
is a marked tendency to acquire and 
hold greater inventories than are 
actually needed. A lucky few have 
made astronomical profits when they 
were able to advance their inventory 
prices to conform to the rising market. 
A much larger number of manufac- 
turers have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy or at least into the “operating- 
at-a-loss” group as a result of sudden 
price declines. Prices have always 
hit a peak and started to drop. A 
striking number of failures have al- 
ways been in evidence when the 
level of wholesale prices declines. 
Heavy losses can be incurred much 
too easily to risk the gamble. Wise 
management does not gamble with 
inventory. 

Inventory turnover is often used 
as a gauge to determine a healthy 
size for inventory. This relationship 
between net sales and inventory is 
not completely reliable since when 
both of these items increase at the 
same rate the relationship will re- 
main the same and the inventories 
may become excessive. It is never- 
theless wise to ascertain this relation- 
ship for comparative reasons. The 
better the condition of the inventory 
the greater will be the turnover rate. 
The turnover rate will vary with the 
type of footwear being manufactured. 
In the women’s shoe industry a rela- 
tionship of between 6 and 8 times is 
now considered normal. 

The ratio of inventory to the net 
working capital of a business is a 
second, and probably more reliable. 
relationship which gauges the size 
of inventory. 

When the tangible net worth of 
an organization is less than a quarter 
million dollars the inventory should 
never be allowed to approximate 75° 
of the net working capital. With a 
tangible net worth of over $250,000.00 
the inventory should not be permitted 
to become larger than the net work- 
ing capital. 


Liquid Receivables 


It is imperative not to owe too 
much but equally imperative that 
receivables are maintained on a liquid 
basis. If the average collection 
period is kept close to the net selling 
terms, receivables will be kept in a 
liquid condition. 

The average collection period is 
the number of days that receivables, 
minus reserve for bad debts, repre- 
sents when compared with the annual 
net credit sales. 
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To ascertain average collection 
period the annual net credit sales 
are divided by 365 days to find the 
average credit sales per day. Total 
receivables are then divided by the 
average credit sales per day to ob- 
tain the average collection period. 
Receivables are considered liquid 
when the average collection period 
is not more than 1/3 greater than 
the net selling terms. 


Summary 
Many of the vital statistics neces- 
sary to profitably operate a shoe 
factory can be found in a monthly 
internal audit report. Five important 
signposts which indicate the trend of 


the business are: 1) Actual operating 
cost, 2) Margin of profit earned, 
3) Size of current debt, 4) Size of 
inventory, and 5) the status of re- 
ceivables. 

An analysis of the operating and 
financial statements is no guarantee 
or cure-all for the ills in the shoe 
industry. But if management will 
avail itself of the knowledge con- 
tained in these internal audit reports 
and will exert the necessary effort 
to maintain cost figures, profit mar- 
gin and the relationships and ratios 
outlined, the business will at least be 
headed in the right direction and 
there will be fewer casualties on the 
list at the end of 1949, 











95 Madison Avenue 
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Available ... AGAIN... for 
Quality-Shoe Manufacturers! 


SILK-the Quality Fibre-IS BACK 
IN SHOE BINDINGS 


Are you interested in what your competitors 
are doing? You can no longer afford to 
ignore the Sales Appeal of SILK Shoe 


Binding in your promotional planning. 


Our Stock of Fine-Quality 
Woven-Edge SILK Shoe Bindings 
Includes Every Possible Shade 


LAWRENCE SCHIFF 
SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers of Bindings, Braids and 
Narrow Fabrics for the Shoe Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


George J. Gutjahr Co. 


Al Lewis, N.Y.C., N.Y. Edward Rothenberg William L. Hall, Inc. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Hans Fuente 
Haverhill, Mass. 


MONTREAL 
H. F. Odell Sales, Ltd. 


CINCINNATI 


ROCHESTER 
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give you these 8 
Shoemaking Advantages! 


Acts as filler through shank area 

Provides firm, broad base for outsole leveling 

Gives fullness and character to finished bottom 

Makes possible accurate, quick insertion 

Provides positive locating of steel or wood shank piece 
Maintains uniformity with every pair 

With long heel style, affords tighter joints at heel breast 
Leaves insoles free from prong or tack point penetration 


FOR the maker of welt shoes... United 
suggests Combination shanks, finest for this 
type of footwear because they impart so many 
extras in addition to reliable support. Precision 
fitting, characteristic of all United shanks, is found in both the 
cover and the steel (or wood). 


For greatly improved shoemaking, try United Combination Shanks. 
Ask your United man about a 
shoemaking trial with a Com- 


bination shank individually United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


suited to your shoemaking. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








NEW IDEAS IN 
SHOE CONSTRUCTION 





Improved Turn 

The Turn shoe of Figure 2 is not 
a Turn in the strictest sense of the 
word. But here is a Turn confined to 
the soft felt construction, used more 
for boudoir or lounging purposes, 
and not for street wear. Still it is a 
Turn so far as the construction goes, 
and the improvement given here em- 
phasizes that even all types of Turns 
may be benefited. 

Figures 1 and 3 disclose the es- 
sential feature of this improvement 
in Turn structure. This feature is a 
strip of material, leather or canvas, 
extending from the edge to cover a 
marginal portion of the shoe bottom 
before turning. Figure 3 shows the 
strip alone, and Figure 1 shows the 
entire felt filler that has been stitched 
through the strip and the felt thick- 


ness, 


Fic.2~ 


A 
, ———., 
\ 


Fie. 3 


The reason for all this goes back 
to an old problem in Turn structure. 
By visualizing the conventional Turn, 
after it has been turned, and before 
re-lasting, or even after, the heavy 
Turn seam made by the 8- or 9-cord 
thread creates a ridge around the 
entire outside edge of the inside. This 
ridge thus creates a depression or val- 
ley that has to be filled with some ma- 
terial as a pad of felt or leather, after 
which a leather pad or sock lining 
is cemented over this assembly to 
assure a smooth bottom. This may do 
very well when heavy leather is used, 
but in cases of Turns made of felt 
and other soft materials, such a filler 
soon becomes distorted and easily 
moves out of position, making a 
“bunch” under the foot. Hence the 
virtue of all that this improvement 
emphasizes — the stitching of this 
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| filler to a strip in turn bound to the 


| edge of the upper and lining. In 
this way, there can be no movement 
of the inserted filler. 

Figure 4 affords a_ fine 
section of the technique of the entire 
assembly. 

Inventor: Karl 
Akarp, Sweden. 


cross- 


Tholson, 


Erik 


Simple Moccasin Structure 
Here is a real moccasin shoe that 
can be made easily and cheaply, as 
shown in Figure 1. (Fig, at Right) 
Figure 3 shows the blank of leather 
from which the shoe is made. But 


(Concluded on Page 24) 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 


: Associate © 
NEW ERA DIE CO. 


Red Lion, Pa. 
_Phone: 224 


iH COBBLERIGHT 


N. BREZNER « co..1nc. 


BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
TANNERY 
BREZNER TANNING CORPORATION 
PENACOOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








(Concluded from Page 23) 

it is Figure 4 that discloses the real 
trick, molding. These molds are so 
constructed with grooves on the out- 
side mold and plain surface on the 
inner mold that when subjected to 
complete molding pressure the leather 
has to enter the grooves, resulting 
in flutes on the grain of the work 
when completely molded. These 
flutes later are stitched with a kind 
of blind stitch, leaving the inside 
of the shoe smooth. These flutes 
make also for stiffness and support 
in the absence of box toes and 
counters. 

There are possibilities in this 
proved construction; the molding of 
upper parts as well as this combina- 
tion of sole and upper, old-style moc- 
casin structure, after the handmade 
notion. Here is shown simply and 
effectively that lasting, when ap- 
proached from the point of view of 
molding the parts, may be one an- 
swer to modern shoe structure not 
yet fully realized. 


Inventor: John B. Hadaway. Pat. 
No. 1,370,643. 
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Dust Control... 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


cork dust a year with their dust con- 
trol system. A feed mill and asbestos 
company each gather salvage worth 
$50 a day. A charcoal manufacturer 
makes an extra $60 a day. A Chicago 
company manufacturing a_ fibrous 
product gathers a full ton of saleable 
salvage every 8-hour shift, yet it feels 
its substantial savings on heating 
costs are an even more profitable ad- 
vantage of its dust control system. 
(In this plant the steel frame, cloth 
bag collector filters 35,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute which is returned 
to plant buildings for reuse, saving 
the cost of heating 35,000 cubic feet 
of down-to-20-below-zero air from the 
outside every minute all winter long. ) 

Even though the leather dust cre- 
ated during processing has no salvage 
value, dust control will still pay. And 
it is possible that this dust may be 
practicably converted and your waste 
dust becomes commercially valuable. 
In the lumber industry, for example, 
fibreboard, synthetic logs for the fire- 
place, and many other profitable prod- 


ucts are now created from waste chips 
and sawdust which were a costly 
nuisance to get rid of years ago. 


Costs 


How much does dust control cost? 
Dust control systems range from 
small unit-type collectors to big com- 
bination systems like the one installed 
at Amalgamated Leather. Cost, of 
course, varies with size, type and 
design. These are determined by the 
job to be done—the amount of dust 
produced, how and where it’s pro- 
duced, what kind of dust it is, and 
other factors, 

How much does dust control cost? 
Perhaps more appropriate is a 
counter-question: “How much does 
dust cost?” Answer this question and 
you have the whole answer. When 
you figure what your dust costs, you'll 
find that by comparison, dust control 
doesn’t cost, it pays. 


—— > 


(ay It is estimated that three-fourths of 
the world’s population or  1,500,000,000 
people do not wear shoes; also, outside of 
the U. S., nearly one-third of the world’s 
shoes are handmade or semi-handmade. 


COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, a 


notably effective method for 


ducing results that can 


pro- 
up your 


sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


1408 LOCUST ST. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 


NORWOOD MASS. 
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New business mixed. Some 
lines, such as women's calf, 
aniline sides, glazed kid and 
lining sheep, sell well. Others 
slow. Bends get moderate call, 
offal active. Most prices firm. 


New York Markets 

Trading continues spotty in New 
York. Unlike good sales of previous 
week, many tanners report they are 
moving little leather. Sales made 
only when tanners have wanted 
leather for quick delivery. Very 
little deferred shipment business 
done as shoe manufacturers await 
results of new labor contracts. Cur- 
rency devaluations and new tariff 
rates also contribute to cautious at- 
titude toward future commitments. 

Even the firm hide market of last 
few days has failed to stimulate new 
interest in upper leathers. Prices re- 
main unchanged with large spread 
heavy leather, elk tanned, ranging 
from 44-46c. per foot and down. 
Some prices higher but few sales 
made. Calf does fairly well, especially 
in women’s lighter weights. Suedes 
moving moderately; not up to for- 
mer volume. Price lists about the 
same with suede bringing $1.15 and 
down and smooth calf 95-90c. Grain 
kids and kid suedes have slowed. 
Buyers remain price conscious with 
volume sales made at 50c. and down. 

Over the past three or four weeks, 
considerable interest has been shown 
in garment horse leather with tan- 
ners sold up until December in most 


cases. Price lists range from 40-43c 
and down for average good tannages. 

At present the demand is greater 
than the supply. It is reported that 
garment manufacturers are going to 
use cow hides since there is not 
enough horse hide leather. 

Sheepskin lining leather moves 
fairly well but immediate shipment 
is usually wanted and very little de- 
ferred delivery. Buyers feel that de- 
valuation might mean lower prices in 
the future which probably explains 
the buying for immediate consump- 
tion. However, recent reports from 
primary raw skin markets say prices 
are advancing and fast eating up the 
30% decline in currencies. 

Price lists on vegetable tanned 
lining leather remain unchanged with 
22-24c. and down the range for aver- 
age good tannages. Some tannages 
can be obtained 20-22c. and down 
but these are a less sought after stock. 
Chrome tannages are quoted 26-28c. 
and down for the better grades. Gar- 
ment leather has shown a little im- 
provement lately. Prices start at 22c. 
and down. 

The situation on bends appears 
mixed. Some tanners report fair de- 
mand for bends while others say 
business remains slow. Bends of 
average tannery run quoted from 
59c. to 66c. as to weight. Offal con- 
tinues the strongest end of the sole 
leather field. Last volume business in 
bellies was at 40c. but one important 
tanner reports he recently sold 
around 6 cars of bellies (cows and 
steers) at 42c. and later he obtained 
43c. on carload business. Single light 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 
90-1.10 
85-1.05 


KIND OF LEATHER 
CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 
CALF SUEDE .. 1.00-1.15 
KID (Black Glazed) 70-1.00 
KID SUEDE 60-88 
PATENT (Extreme) 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-23 
KIPS (Corrected) 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) .. 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 44-50 
SOLE (Light Bends) 64-66 
BELLIES 38-42 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 60-67 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 37-43 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-22 
SPLITS (Gussets) 17-20 
WELTING (!/2 x Ye 9 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS 24!/9-277 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 1948 
AGO HIGH 


90-1.10 90-105 —‘1.30-1.48 
85-1.05 80-1.00 _—‘1.30-1.48 

1.00-1.15  1.00-1.20 —1.45-1.90 
70-100 58-83 70-90 
60-88 55-80 70-90 
48-56 50-58 76-82 
18-23 19-22 23-25 
56-60 55-57 70-75 
44.52 47-50 60-65 
42-46 48-51 56-60 
63-65 60-65 90-95 
36-38 35-37 44.47 
58-65 58-60 77-80 
37-43 38-42 41-45 
20-23 21-24 27 
17-19 19-20 21-22 

9 9 
24l/-27 25 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 


Well known Tannages 


a8 3 742883 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
ond the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Iinois 


NEWYORK - Bankart & ‘ 
SAINT LOUIS - AL W Mever ( 
MILWAUKEE A.W Port 
CHICAGO + J. K. Rey 
LOS ANGELES - AJ. 8) ® Coo 
BOSTON - Merchant | 
PHILADELPHIA - 5S 
Leather Co 








shoulders are moving at 50c., heads 
off, and 47c. heads on while double 
rough has sold over a range of 58- 
68c. Heads with the pates on sold at 
20c. and shanks at 29c. Finders’ 
bends and taps very slow. 


Sole Leathers 

Boston tanners report new demand 
moderate but with supply small prices 
stronger. Light bends bring up to 


about 66c. when available. One tan- 
ner states that present hide prices 
call for 70c. light bends. Mediums 
bring up to 62c. in small sales, 
usually buyers want to pay less. 
Heavy bends bring up to 64c. Most 
sole tanners operate on greatly re- 
stricted basis. 

Light Bends: 64-67¢ 

Medium Bends: 60-62c¢ 

Heavy Bends: 60-64c 

Philadelphia sole leather tanners 








CURRIED 


Available for men's waist belts, hydraulic, textile, harness, insole, 
pump, strapping leathers or for any purpose for which shoulders 
can be used .. . You can depend on Brown shoulders—they're 
top quality . . . they cut economically. 


WM. C. BROWN LEATHER CO. 


1702-14 TULIP STREET 





DOUBLE SHOULDERS 


THAT YIELD YOU A PROFIT! 





ROUGH 


Tanned right to assure you highest quality raw 
material that will work best for your purpose... 
at lowest possible cost. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











LEATHER Co. 
NEWARK 4, N.J. 





report good sales. Hides remain firm 
as do finished leathers. Despite de- 
valuation of peso, no interest in 
Argentine hides which remain far 
above domestic price levels. In mean- 
time, native hides being held back on 
Chicago market with heavies and 
lights bringing firm 25c. Tanners buy 
only enough to keep going, await de- 
velopments. Findings move well at 
64c. and factory leathers sell at 62c. 
average. Most tanners sold up on 
heads at 20c. and bellies at 40c. 


Sole Leather Offal 

Another good week for sole leather 
offal. Boston dealers usually short of 
leather. Bellies in very short supply 
and some tanners quote a flat 42c. 
for cows and steers. Single shoulders 
have brought up to 48c. for lights 
with one tanner asking 50c. Heavies 
not so widely wanted. Double rough 
shoulders continue to bring between 
60 and 67c. The top price asked for 
carefully selected stock. Heads bring 
to 22c. for best. 

Bellies: Steers, 

38-40¢ 
Single shoulders, head on: Light, 
41-48c; Heavy, 38-42c 

Double rough shoulders: 60-67¢ 

Heads: 18-22c¢ 

Fore shanks: 25-28c¢ 

Hind shanks: 28-32c¢ 


Calf Leathers 
Much the same story as last week 
in Boston calf market. Women’s 
weights very active. Black most 
wanted, browns and dark blue get 
good call. Men’s weights wanted in 
heaviest weights. Some medium 
weights sold for women’s unlined 
shoes. Brushed calf of the Bucko 
type very active, particularly in 
heavy weights. Regular suede calf 
slowing up as expected at this time 
of year. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
100; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX 60c 
Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
70c 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
93¢ 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report business slower. No change 
in rawskin prices as yet but buyers 
remain cautious. With Argentine 
prices still high after devaluation, 
few tanners bite there. At present, 
goatskins selling at old prices; even 
if Argentine Govt. changes these, 
tanners feel result will be slight. 

Many tanners producing suede in 
black, blue and brown for spring 
shoes but few find good orders. Most 
sales made in middle price range. 
Glazed tapered off last week and re- 
mains quiet. Tanners make white 
suede and glazed in samples only; 
await orders before going into full 
production. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

Slipper kid slows. Some sold in 
brown and other colors. Prices hold 
at last week’s levels. Linings also 
slow. Top price down to 40c. Satin 
mats quiet with only sample business 
done in crushed. 

Suede: 45-90c. 


40-42c; Cows 
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Laub Quality is Famous 
n Leather Specialties, too! 


For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dles, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 


Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
and Backs 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
OSTON: Merrihew & Compa pany 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co, 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: Russ White Co. 











“PODOMETRICS” 
IS NOT A 
CHINESE WORD... 


It's a new shoe science 
dealing with lasts, shoes 
and feet. A new book: 
PODOMETRICS — A New 
Dimensional Approach to 
Lasts, Shoes and Feet. 
What's wrong with the 
shape and fit of today’s 
shoes—and what can be 
done about it. Nineteen 
thought-stimulating chap- 
ters, 100 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. The Rumpf 
Publishing Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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Slipper: 30-50c. 
Glazed: 25-50c.; 
Linings: 30-40c. 


Side Leathers 


Boston tanners report mixed con- 
ditions. Better tannages usually sold 
ahead. Competitive conditions in 
run-of-mill tannages bother some. 
Aniline type retan leathers. still 
widely wanted and usually sold up 
for the next 30 to 60 days. Much 
better call for white elk and smooth 
with some tanners. 
Regular pigment finish corrected 
extremes bring up to 538c. If the 
leather is of good tannage it is not 
difficult to sell. Poorer tannages find 
the going difficult. Large leather 
brings up to 45c. Only the best tan- 
nages in demand. Work elk brings 
about 50c and down for corrected 
up to 56c for full grain. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
) 51-54; 45-47¢ 

Corrected Kips: B 58-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57; X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢ 

Work Elk: 44-50; 42-46; 40-44; 

38-42c 


Split Leathers 


Suede splits much slower in the 
Boston district. Tanners of very best 
try to hold to quotations but less- 
lesirable suede offered at less money. 
Quotations are difficult to make as 
each sale is negotiated only after 
considerable haggling. When the 
tanner holds much leather he is apt 
to weaken on price. The result is 
a curtailing of suede production and 
increase on other types. Work shoe 
splits when of exceptionally good 
finish find a ready outlet. Poorer 
leather quiet. Up to about 30c¢ paid 
for the best. Retan sole splits bring 
up to 40c for best heavies, consid- 
erably below for poorer and lighter. 
Finished linings usually active at 23¢ 
and down. Gussets are active at be- 
tween 17 and 20c. 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38¢ 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30¢ 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23¢ 

Gussets: 17-20c¢ 


50-60c.; 60-70e. 


Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheep leather market still 
strong and active. Prices show no 
signs of easing; buyers continue to 
sample actively and place good 
orders. Many tanners well sold up, 
offer few leathers for immediate de- 
livery. Russets move well; boot lin- 
ings sell up to 22¢ with bulk of sales 
reported at 20c. Shoe linings still 
bring up to 19¢ but most move at 
4}-16c. Chrome linings sell well up 
to 26c with a few sales made at 28c. 
Colored vegetable linings bring up 
to 22c. Garment grains slightly less 
active; still sell up to 25c but less 
buyer interest noted. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13, 1le 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 

18, 16, 14¢ 

Hat sweat: 26, 24, 

Chrome linings: 

Garment grains 

Garment suede: 2 
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SPLITS 
for 
Welden's Equipment 
Shoe Gussels 
Werk Gloves 
Welting 
In All Colors 


BLACKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. First St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 





Time-Tested 


_ FORMULAS 


“ET UND PRODUCTS 
_RELP YOU MAKE BETTER 


a ‘EATHERS, AT LOWER ST” 


BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 


LINCOLN AL INLI&) 


and SPONGING AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
‘a ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 








° 
Belting Leathers 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners report good sales. Many cleaned 
out of light and heavy bend butts; 
expect to sell mediums. Shoulders 
extremely active; tanners sell all they 
can make to specialties and welting 
men. Good average price quoted is 
68c. 

Curriers report bend butts have 
taken a drop. New England is quiet 
and this has affected expected repeat 
orders. Factories bought heavily in 
past few weeks and many now have 
full inventory. However, curriers 
have not felt it necessary to cut 
prices quoted recently. Shoulders do 
well but drop in orders expected here 
as manufacturers have almost com- 
pleted Christmas orders. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
No Ex. heavy 86- 

Ex. light -94- 

Ex. heavy 86- 

Ex. light 94- 

Ex. heavy 

Ex. light 

AVERAGE CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec 2nd 3rd 
Bend butts 1.18 1.13 1.09 
Centers 12” 1.46 1.36 1.26 
Centers 24” 1.42 1.36 1.29 
Centers 28”-30” 1.39 1.31 1.21 
Wide sides és 1.07 1.03 96 
Narrow sides . 97 95 86 

(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10c; 
light plus 05c; X heavy plus 10c.) 

Note: Above prices quoted are the range on 
best selection of standard tannages 


Bag, Case and Strap 
A favorable condition still exists 
in the bag, case and strap leather 








high Qua 


PRECISION BUCKLES, INC. 





See 
NEWS X-RAY 
A new Leather and Shoes 
weekly feature—penetrat- 
ing, analyzing and diagnos- 
ing significant trends and 
news events affecting the 
shoe and leather industry. 














market. In fact, several tanners re- 
port that orders, in many instances, 
are being backlogged for the present 
time. There have been no further 
price advances this week following 
last week’s 2-cent advance on all 
selections. 
2-ounce case 44c., 4le. 
24-ounce case 47c., 44e. 
34-ounce strap 55c., 52c. 
4-ounce strap 58c., 55c. 
5-ounce strap 62c., 59c. 


Glove Leathers 

Big news of the week to the leather 
industry is the fact that the AFL has 
asked the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election in the local 
tannery strike. In a paid advertise- 
ment, the AFL stated that a majority 
of the leather workers had signed the 
AFL application cards. The election 
date has not been set. Raw skin 
prices are firm. With one or two 
exceptions, devaluation has had very 
little effect on price. When the de- 





mand from this country reaches nor- 
mal, it is expected that all prices 
will revert to pre-devaluation levels. 
The demand for Gloves is excellent 
but the prospects for deliveries are 
dim. There will be a lot of disap- 
pointed customers at Christmas. 


Welting 

Despite continuing moderate de- 
mand, Boston welting prices con- 
tinue strong. Buyers still try to do 
business at 84c without much suc- 
cess. A few small sales made at this 
price but volume is done at 9c. Some 
tanners ask up to 9c, find few takers. 
High shoulder prices allow no lee- 
way. Specialty welting moves well 
while synthetic welting a much 
wanted item. 


Work Gloves 


Midwestern tanners continue to 
report fair to good buying interest. 
The demand, however, has not been 
so exceptional to cause any actual 
leather price advances, but at least 
the market is holding firm. Glove 
splits, in the light-medium weights, 
are unchanged at 19, 18 and 17c. 
for grades 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 
Weights Grades (1, 2, 3) 
Heavy-medium... 2l1c., 20c., 19¢. 
Medium 20c., 19c., 18c. 
Light-medium .... 19¢., 18¢., 17e. 
Light *., 17¢c., 16c. 


Garment Leathers 


A large sheep leather tanner for 





30-32 SPRING ST., PROV., R. 
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garments reported a much improved meantime considerable confusion in eng SIDES: SURUER: BER: Cis 
market this week. Grain garment the trade has been apparent. Prices Sosace axteacts ths. £.0.b,. works 
prices are up 2c. from last week. on other items remain unchanged. Wattle bark extract, solid 


This same tanner states that incom- - . 
: ae e ta r states t atl Varden Raw Tanning Materials T > Oil 
ing orders for the coming Fall and anners’ Oils 
Wi = acai ‘ “ : Divi divi, shipment, bags ‘ $66.00-67.00 Cc Nfld., d : 
Winter seasons had to be stopped, as Wattle bark, ton $65.00-66.00 Castor ol No.1 CP, dis. i.c.i 
it was impossible to turn out leather Sumac, 28% leaf . $72.00 Sulpneuates atone 
for this year’s garment business. Myrovaians, J. is, $62.00-64.00, ++ 616.60 Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 
High colors in grain garments are a oey a ; $50.00 Cea. suenenasen, 25% aoe ae 
. os ; g ; Re ralonia Cups * an.22¢ Ria e ten Drolet 5 20 Cod, sulphonated, 50% added minera 
now bringing a high of 26c. Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed os 00 Lacessee eOUh ibis ticese, Rae 
Per? : Neatsfoot, 20° C.T ; 
° . - Neatsfoot, 30° C.T 
Tanning Extracts Neatsfoot. 40° CT 


. . r 
WTA NI Nil iN Gi CRestink SAttach,, Clarihad, 26% tannin, Neatsfoot, extra drums 
; _ Ib 3 Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums 


Bbls., lel, .046; c.1 Ib Neatsfoot, sulphonated 


- Powdered, bags, c.! Olive, dom. denatured, 
WY A LEU al :) Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, Waterless Moellon 
plus duty ... ‘ te Moellon, 200% water . 
Gambier Extract, 25° tannin, Moellon, 25% water 
bbis. . cee 09% 2 Artificial Moellon, 250% moisture 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars Chamois Moellon 
z . f.o.b. wks, a : ° 0525 Common degras 
No new quotations on Quebracho Bbls., ¢.]. and 1.c.] 0675 Neutral degras 
Extract have been made as yet, fol- Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib : Sulphonated tallow, 75% 
lowing the devaluati f th Ar bbls. 6%-6%, tks. . 06% Sulphonated tallow, 50% 
owing e devaluation 0 the Ar- Quebracho extract Sponging compound 
gentine peso early this month. At Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1., Split oil eas 
that time it was made known that plus duty ... i : 9 7/16 Sulphonated sperm, 25% water 
special exchange rates for liffe ney Solid, clar., basis 640% tannin, c.1 Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds viscosity 
special exchange rates for dl erent Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity 
commodities would be set up. In the Ground extract .... 2 BM Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity .. 


bbis., gal 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up troolns 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIEL 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
gotey of uniformly. high standard quality through every phase of 
anning. 

@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 

GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 
Also Contract Work 127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. LINING LEATHERS 
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BOOKS FOR 
EVERYONE IN THE 
INDUSTRY 


Shoes—Pacemakers of Progress 
By Harold R. Quimby 


The complete development 
of shoes and their manufacture 
from 2000 B.C. to 1946 A.D. 
A liberal education to anyone 
in the shoe industry. 

$6.00 


Bank Loans to 
Shoe Manufacturers 


By E. Morton Jennings 


Leather, shoe men, students, 
and bankers engaged in loaning 
money to shoe manufacturers, 
should have this book. It con- 
tains a vast amount of sound 
financial information on mar- 
kets, futures, contracts, labor, 
shoe machinery and distribu- 
tion. 


$6.00 


Tanning Processes 

By August C. Orthmann 

This book belongs in every 
leather man's library. It contains 
usable, essential, every-day 
leather making procedures 
written by a nationally recog- 
nized authority on the chemistry 
of tanning. 


$12.50 


and proce 


Podometrics 
By William A. Rossi 


The most hotly discussed book 
in the shoe industry. It covers 
the vital subject of foot mea- 
surements and foot types as 
they relate to shoes and lasts. 
It is "packed full" of original 
ideas on tomorrow's approaches 
to last making. 


$2.50 


All published by 
THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 























HUNDIES and SIKING 


Packer hides continue fairly 
active. Light native steers up Yc. 
Heavy native steady. Country 
hides and calfskins slow. Demand 
for horsehides lessens. 


° 
Packer Hides 

Trading in the big packer market 
was not voluminous this week. About 
72,000 hides were sold, prices un- 
changed to ‘ec higher, depending upon 
the selection. Branded steers and 
cows established the advance, light 
cows and heavy cows holding steady. 
Light native steers were ‘4c higher, 
but heavy native steers held un- 
changed. 

The market appears strong. There 
are enough tanners around to buy 
hides in sufficient quantities to keep 
the market pretty well sold up ex- 
cept for a few selections. Light cows 
are one of the lines that have not 
moved too well. A few heavy native 
steers could be picked up also. 

At least one tanner withdrew bids 
this week on some selections in order 
to take another look at the relation 
of the U. S. market to the Argentine 
situation. Advances in the U. S. 
market have placed Argentine hides 
in a little better position. However, at 
the present time there seems to be no 
real advantage in the Argentine mar- 
ket, despite the better over-all quality 
of their hides. 

LIFO buying by a number of tan- 
ners has been a large contributing 
factor in the activity of this market. 
Inventory positions are being set up 
to the desired points, which means 
that some tanners will have a little 
more than usual interest in the 
market. 

There was some business on the 
Pacific Coast this week, Los Angeles 
packer October hides selling at 1812c 
for steers and 20%%c for cows, FOB 
Coast, flat. There are few October 
hides yet to be had in the West, trad- 
ers say. 


J 
Small Packer Hides 

While business in this market has 
been better during the past week or 
so, over-all volume has not been large. 
Sellers want 25c selected for 48/50 
lb. average allweight native steers 
and cows, and buyers are definitely 
not of that mind. They think more 
in terms of 23 to 23'%c selected for 
those same hides. Some business in 
47/48 lb. average hides of very good 
quality heard of at 24¢ selected, but 
some 48 lb. average hides of very 
average quality have sold at 23%c 
selected. 

The Southwestern market is a little 
better. Tanners like the very light 
average Southwestern hides, and with 
extremely light big packer hides sell- 
ing all the way up to 32c, tanners are 
willing to go to 28¢ on some of the 
best small packers, largely steers. 
These hides usually run about 38/40 
ibs. average. 

The strength in the big packer 
market, in the main, has not had a 
similar effect on the small packer 
situation. Tanners have not found 
the need for any large quantities of 
hides, and consequently have not done 
a great deal of buying. Sellers are 
not over-burdened either, so the pres- 
sure is not forthcoming from either 
side of the fence. 


Packer Calfskins 

The packer calfskin situation held 
quiet all week. Sellers have not done 
much offering, and tanners are not 
looking around to any great extent. 
Many traders are trying to appraise 
the French calfskins situation, with 
little success. From all available in- 
formation, there does not seem to be 
any great likelihood of importations 
of French goods with prices so high. 

Only activity in this market was 
in slunkskins, about 2,500 regulars 
selling at $3.00, the same price as 
those sold by an outside packer earl- 
ier last week, but 10 to 20c above last 
pig packer business. 


QUOTATIONS 


oe 
Native steers ; 
Ex. light native steer PE aes . 
Light native cows ...... . 24%-27 
Heavy native cows S . 24 
Native bulls 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers .. or eee 
Ex. light Texas steers ...... 
Butt branded steers .. 
Colorado steers . 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 
Packer calfskins .. A 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins . 6.4 
Chicago city kipskins 


bn eek Fig Year AgO 
-24} 

29% 4 
24%-27% 24% 
23% st Ay 23% - 


Month Ago 
25 


HIDE FUTURES: 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., 


Close Close 
Oct. 11 Oct. 5 


21.40B 
19.60T 
19.30B 
19.05B 
Total Sales: 


December 21.85B 
March ; 19.55B 
June -» 19.35 

September 19.00B 


FUTURES MARKET 


High Low Net 
For week For week Change 


22.25 20.45 +45 
19.85 19.65 05 
19.45 18.90 +05 
oun 05 


377 lots 
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Packer Northern Midwestern trim ly light 40 lb. average hides, or light ern and Midwestern production. Some 
calfskins are unchanged at 65c for average 30 to 60 lb. lots. heavier hides might bring more 
lights, and 55¢ for heavies. River- - money, particularly if they yield bet- 
point production skins are holding Country Calfskins ter fronts and butts. There is stiff 
steady at 5712¢ for lights and 47\%ec Country calfskins are uncertain, as competition between sellers of butts 
for heavies. Packer New York are city skins. With the big packers and fronts today. Tanners are very 
trimmed calfskins are $4.25 for 3 very quiet at the present time, there picky about what they take, prefer- 
to 4’s, $4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for is little that can be said for this ring to pay under $7.75 for fronts of 
5 to 7’s, $6.25 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.25 market. Tanners are not stepping good quality, usually No. 1 Northerns, 
for 9 to 12’s. out to any extent, even showing a — gg - $7.50. 

i a rards > “rings of utts, basis 22 inches and up, are 
Packer Kipskins Night ea oe eee figured around $3.50, some to $3.75, 

There has been nothing new in this Re siagpe are epg ‘ —, depending upon quality. 
market this week. For all intents and skins are quoted at 28¢ for mixec 
purposes the market holds at 50c for — heavies and lights, and up to 30c for Sheep Pelts 
Northern standard trim native kip, straight lights. City production skins The sheep pelt market is holding 
with overweights at 5c less. Brands are holding at 40c, perhaps slightly unchanged in its fairly strong posi- 
in both cases are 244c less. New York higher on straight light skins. New tion. Sellers in the big packer circles 
trimmed packer kipskins are quoted York trimmed collector calfskins are find a ready market for their produc- 
at $8.25 for 12 to 17’s, and $9.50 for quoted at $3.65 for 3 to 4’s, $4.15 for 4 tion, particularly shearlings, with de- 
17’s and up. to 5’s, $4.65 for 5 to 7’s, $5.15 for 7 to mand also noted for fall clips and wool 
9’s, and $6.25 for 9 to 12’s. lambs. Shearling prices are holding 

° ° unchanged. No. 1’s are quoted in a 
Country Kipskins range of $2.90 to $3.15, No. 2’s ina 

Country kip offerings are not nu- range of $1.90 to $2.15, and No. 3’s 
merous as there are not many skins from $1.60 to $1.70, depending upon 
around. ‘anners are not looking for quality. Small packer shearlings are 
skins at over 25c, but offerings are figured about 25c less than the above 
have upped their ideas considerably; 26e and better for any type of pro- quotations, to as low as 75c less, de- 
as much as 114¢ in some cases. Aver- duction. City skins are quoted nom- pending upon selections and quality 
ages around 48/50 lbs. are now of- inally at 35e, with _nothing much of the pelts. . 
fered at 20c flat for trimmed hides, heard. New York trimmed collector Lamb pelt prices are unchanged. 
with tanners figuring a top of 18%4c. kipskins are quoted at $7.00 for 12 to Interior packers have sold some pelts 
Many are inclined to think more in 17’s, and $8.00 for 17’s and up. ae tenga go a to a — 
arms ‘ » marke “ 93.20 per cwt. for good quality West- 
i, eee crn production pelt, but this price I 
23c¢ flat trimmed, for lots around 44/45 Horsehides continue slow. Tanners purely rumor. Pickled skins are very 
Ibs. average, with very light hides at have not come back into the market, 7 with offerings of mixed sheep 
a4 asked. However, tanners are finding that there are numerous offer- and lambs at $12.00. 
willing to quote 20c on 45 lb. average ings of hides now that the demand ° 
hides if they are of very good quality, has slackened off. Tanners do not Dry Sheepskins 
and may go to 21¢c on 42/43 lbs. aver- want to pay more than $10.75, some Latest reports indicate that Fulton 
age, but not over 22c on the extreme- not more than $10.50, for 60 lb. North- County tanners feel the strike will be 


e 
Country Hides 
Country hides continue to be a very 
unattractive item despite the apparent 
strength in the big packer market. 
Quotations, however, continue to hold 
unchanged to slightly higher. Sellers 
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for Shoes ORTE INI ANN 
Ne Ca Uf LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and al]—of your tan- 


Natural Sheepskins ning problems. 


REO. U.S PAT. OFF @ Get our advice—our hel 
i] ' relative to those perplexing diffi- 
GHLBER' & (‘() Inc culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
i 2 pair—in shoe factories. 
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WALTEINCINNATI @ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 


plation. 





August C. Orth 
Dicnctor & President 922 NORTH 4th STREET 


Milwaukee. Wis. Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 
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settled shortly. Tannery workers have 
signed a petition for a new bargain- 
ing agent election. If a new union is 
elected, a settlement should come 
quickly. 

In the hair sheep market, shippers 
are holding prices firm generally. Im- 
mediately following devaluation of 
various currencies, some price ad- 
justments were made. Since then, 
prices have firmed again. Although 
there were reports that U. S. oper- 
ators purchased Cape Town glovers 
at 120 shillings, shippers have since 
firmed up in their ideas, claiming that 
they are selling to England, on the 
basis of 130 shillings. 

Nigerians remain firm with few 
offers noted. Last asking prices were 
72c per lb., basis primes, but buyers 
ideas here lower. Spot lots of Abys- 
sinian slaughterers offered at $11.50, 
but the indications of buyers much 
less with no business resulting. Brazil 
cabrettas firm and most shippers con- 
tinue to have views of $13.00 for best 
sectioned skins. However, it is felt 
that business is possible at 25c to 50c 
less and some trading for shipment 
has reputedly been put through at 
$12.75 c&f. Spot lots have been sell- 
ing slightly higher. Unsold stocks 
are relatively small, accounting for 
shippers firmness. Shade dried Kenya 
and Tanganyika sheepskins selling at 
$5.75-$6.00 per dozen, but few new 
offers noted. 

More interest in shearlings and wool 
skins but due to price differences, 
trading has been restricted. Medium 
sized quantities of Cape shearlings, 
longs, sold to U. S. at 26% pence, 
c&f. Some business also passing in 
Australian shearlings but difficult to 
quote prices as they are varied on lots 
involved. Wood skins have slowed up. 
While there have been more offerings 
noted of Capes, Australians and South 
American descriptions, the asking 


prices are still too high to interest 
buyers even at the lower rates of ex- 
change. European operators continue 
to trade, keeping sellers in a well sold 
up position. 


° 
Reptiles 

Shippers in India have advised their 
agents here that the market is in a 
state of confusion. Relatively small 
available stocks mean few offers. 
Sales 5,000 each Madras bark tanned 
whips, 4 inches up, averaging 4% 
inches, 70/30 selection, at $1.05 and 
cobras at 77%c. Further interest in 
whips at that figure but buyers want 
immediate air shipment whereas sell- 
ers want to make usual delivery. The 
season is just beginning in Siam and 
as yet few offers noted. 

Additional sales of chouyres, 8 
inches and up, at 44¢c and 6/8 inches 
at 23c for 90/10 selection. Aers un- 
changed with few offers noted. Due 
to in-between seasons, practically no 
offers coming in from Brazil. Argen- 
tine market in a state of “status quo” 
as no change in conditions caused by 
the suspension of export licenses. 
Malayan alligators, 10 inches up, av- 
eraging 15/16 inches, sold at 87%6c 
an inch. Siam crocodiles, averaging 
20 inches, 80/20 selection, Nov.-Dec. 
shipment, offered at $1.25 an inch. 


. 

Deerskins 

While most tanners are on sidelines 
and intimate they would not meet last 
trading basis, some buyers have been 
operating at origin with reports that 
sales of Maranham and Para “jacks” 
have been made at a price that figures 
75c, basis manufacturers. Shippers 
are quite firm and refuse to trade 
unless they realize their price. 


Pigskins 


Not much business passing but 


shippers show little inclination to re- 
duce their asking prices. Supplies 
very scarce and market firm. Buyers 
ideas for Manaos grey peccaries $1.70 
f.o.b., basis importers and 10c¢ less for 
Paras, with some business done in 
the Manaos around that figure. Not 
much interest in blacks. Carpinchos 
are firmly held with business possible 
in Chacos at $2.00-$2.10, basis manu- 
facturers, but buyers are either disin- 
terested or talk lower. Central Brazil 
shippers are asking $2.05-$2.10 f.o.b., 
claiming that collections this year 
have been relatively small and there- 
fore are unwilling to shade their 
ideas. 


Goatskins 

Goatskin market continues quiet 
with bulk of offerings from Southern 
India and Mombassa. Most prices 
pegged about 15 percent below pre- 
devaluation levels. Tanners look for 
more cuts; those who have fair supply 
of skins hold off further buying. Of- 
ferings received of  1.70/1.80 lb. 
Coconadas at $10.75 per dozen c&f 
and $11.00 per dozen c&f for 1.80/1.90 
lb. Coconadas, both sea salt cure but 
tanners have lower ideas. 

Amritsars remain quoted at $12.00 
to $12.50 and even $13.00 per dozen 
c&f for 1200 lb. skins. Recent busi- 
ness done in Caleutta types at 20 per- 
cent below’ pre-devaluation rates. 
Berbarahs and Hodeidahs reported 
sold at considerably lower prices al- 
though no offerings received. Shade 
dried Kenya and Tanganyika goat- 
skins held from $12.00 to $12.50 per 
dozen c&f. 


— 


Ay The oldest shoe manufacturing firm 
in the U. S. is the L. B. Evans’ Son Co., 
which started business in 1804 and is still 
active today. 
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WANT AIDS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 r inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situation Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per tnch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no _ information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











DUTCH PICKLED LAMB SKIVERS from 
New Zealand Pelts are offered at a very 
interesting price Immediate shipment 
Replies to Box Y-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y 


Agency Available in 
Switzerland 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED SWISS FIRM of im- 
porters, exporters, and wholesalers — dealing 
principally in materials for the manufacture of 
shoes and slippers and having close connections 
with Swiss shoe manufacturers — wishes to 
make connections with American firms manu- 
facturing materials for the shoe industry such 
as soles, sheetings, uppers, welting, rubber 
cork and platform building, etc. 
Address L-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


For Sale 
Complete Sole Leather 
Tannery Equipment 


UNHAIRING AND FLESHING MACHINES 
2—Turner 10% foot No. 22 Unhairing 
2—Turner 9 foot No. 12 Unhairing 
3—-Turner 9 foot No. 12 Fleshing 
SETTING MACHINES 
2—Woburn 64” Type B 
5—Turner 36” Drum 
6—-Turner 72” Drum 
PENDULUM ROLLERS 

6—sets of four units—Shapley-Wells 

4—sets of two units—Shapley-Wells 

BLEACHING MACHINES COMPLETE 
2—9 foot Carley Heater 
MONORAIL HOISTS 

2—Shepard Niles D.C. cab operated 
One 5 ton and one 3% ton 

Rocker Machinery, Pumps, Mills, Tanks, 

Motors, Unit heaters, Circulating Fans, 

Transporters, Trucks and other miscellaneous 

equipment. 
All equipment available for inspection 
t 


a 
THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 


KENNER AND DALTON AVES. 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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For Sale 


Barrett lift truck, model RKLL9, 11 in 
to 14. in lift. 

One-—-Fairbanks-Morse trash pump with 1 h.p 
motor. 

One—Allis-Chalmers 40 h.p. induction motor, 
685 r.p.m., 220 v. with disconnect switch 
and 40 h.p. potential starter 

13-57 in. belt knives 

400 ft.—No. 88 malleable detach link chain 

Assorted renew links, 1 amp. to 175 amp., 
600 v. 

Address L-8, ¢ Leather and Shoes, 300 

W. Adams S8t., Chie ago 6, Ill 


Levant Plate 


LEVANT PLATE WANTED—For Sheridan 
Press 26” x 54”. Must be in good condition 
Address L-9, 

c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Il 





Situations Wanted 





Leather Chemical Engineer 
PENNSYLVANIA licensed chemical engineer, 
with experience in mechanical leather tanning 
and fabrication, desires position with responsi- 
bility 

Address L-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Superintendent 


SHOE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT—A 
good man available with best of references. 
Knows all types of women's shoes and can get 
the work out. Apply Box H-25, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Cutting Room Foreman 


Cutting Room Foreman—Here is a really good 
cutting room man for any shoe factory. 
Knows leather and can do _ buying. Best 
of references. If you want a top-notch man 
apply to Box H-26, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III 








OPEN 
POSITIONS 


Production Superintendent, ex- 
perienced staple welt cement 


constructed shoes. Canadian 
territory. Salary $5,000. 
Assistant Superintendent, ex- 
perienced, small plant, welt 
shoes. Advance to superintend- 
ent. Central New York State. 
$5,000 and up 


AL HOWE SERVICES, Inc. 


A Management Service! 


5629 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38 





Help Wanted 











Superintendent 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT for factory 
making ladies’ high class shoes in Metropoli- 
tan New York. State qualifications, age, etc 
Replies confidential 

Address L-13, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


. . 
Stitching Room Foreman 
STITCHING ROOM FOREMAN wanted by 
Eastern New York shoe manufacturer. Man 
capable of handling complete supervision 

State age and experience 
Address L-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Leather Finisher 


LEATHER FINISHER experienced in all types 
of leather to sell and demonstrate water sol- 
uble pigments, binders, top seasons, lacquers, 
etc Must be prepared to travel extensively. 
Address L-1, c/o Leather and Shoes 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


ee 
Leather Finisher 

DEPARTMENT FOREMAN capable mixing 
lacquers, resins and pigments for shoe, hand- 
bag and garment leathers. Location Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Write full particulars. Replies 
confidential. Address L-7, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III 





Tannery 
Superintendent 


SUPERINTENDENT wanted 
by outstanding Upper Leather 
Tannery. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man who is fully 
capable and experienced in 
producing high quality side 
upper leather, splits, etc. 
Address L-11, 
c/o LEATHER and SHOES 
300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, TIl. 








Sole Leather 


Superintendent 


for Tannery Producing 
Quality Leather for Factory and 
Finders’ Trades 

Excellent opportunity for man able 

to produce top quality sole leather 

at reasonable cost, as well as di- 

rect details of plant administration. 
Give full information on education, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to L-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 








WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming 
IEWENTS 


Oct. 16-20, 1949—-Spring Opening, Na- 
tional Volume Shoe Mfrs. Sponsored by 
Eugene A. Richardson Associates, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


Oct. 27-28, 1949-—-Annual Convention, 
National Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Ho- 
tel Morrison, Chicago. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and National 
Shoe Retailers Assn. Headquarters at 
Palmer House. 


Nov. 2-3, 1949--Fall Meeting and An- 
nual Convention, National Hide Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Shoe 


Nov. 5-9, 1949—Pennsylvania 
Hotel, 


Travelers Show, William Penn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—-Advance Spring Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—-Annual Michigan Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by Michigan Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. and Michigan Shoe Retailers 
Assn. Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


1949—-Fashion Shoe Show 
sponsored by New York 
Trade, Hotel McAlpin, 


Nov. 6-10, 
of America, 
Shoe Board of 
New York City. 


Nov. 12-16, 1949-—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers and Travelers Assn. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 13-16, 1949—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. Adolphus, Baker & Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1, 1949—Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


Nov. 28, 1949 
entertainment, 
Astoria Hotel, 


15th annual banquet and 
210 Associates, Waldorf- 
New York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1949—-Spring Shoe Show spon- 
sored by the Indiana Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Jan. 7, 1950—-Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Washington, D. C. 


© Competition of Japanese shoes was 
cited as a theoretical illustration of 
the need for substitution of the “flex- 
ible import fee principle” for the 
existing trade agreements, by Sen. 
George W. Malone, Nevada, during the 
recent Senate debates on that sub- 
ject. Malone said, . let us assume 
a pair of shoes made in America costs 
$10 to produce. Let us say compar- 
able Japanese-made shoes costing $4 
to produce are exported to America. 
The duty on those shoes would auto- 
matically be $6. If and when Japan- 
ese costs rose to $7, the duty would 
be lowered to $3.” 


@ American business, exclusive of 
agriculture, will spend an estimated 
$17.9 billion on new plants and equip- 
ment during 1949, according to the 
latest survey of capital outlays made 
public by the Dept. of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Comm. 
This is $1.3 billion or seven per cent 
under the record outlays for 1948 
but $1.7 billion over the total for 
1947, the next highest year on record. 


Alabama 

® General Shoe Corp. has increased 
workers at its Huntsville plant to 
640, some 50 more than previously. 


Tennessee 


e Atlas Boot Mfg. Co., Cookeville, 
will construct a new building as an 
addition to present manufacturing 
facilities, and expects to increase 
production by 50 per cent as a result. 
Harry Vise, president and general 
manager, reports that the firm’s 200 
employes went on a six-day schedule 
recently to meet production demands. 
Atlas manufactures infants’, chil- 
dren’s and misses’ cowboy boots under 
the name “Tom Mix.” 


Missouri 

® Greenbriar Shoe Co., Clarence, has 
made application for corporation 
papers. The firm will be known as 
Greenbriar Shoes, Inc., and will ad- 
vertise the brand name of “Green- 
briars.”’ 


Nebraska 
@ Morris Levey, president of Phila- 
delphia Leather Co., and General 
Appliance Co., Omaha, has purchased 
the Kirkendall Boot Co., 61-year old 
Omaha firm, for approximately $200,- 
000, it is reported. Levey has offered 
lasts and other equipment valued at 
$50,000 to employes of Kirkendall if 
they can raise enough money to keep 
the firm operating. Sale was made 
after the recent death of Glenn C. 
Waharton, president of the Kirken- 
dall Co., for the past 30 years. 
(Other Spot News on Page 11) 
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Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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LEATHER and SHOES—October 15, 1949 





Give your shoes a good break with UNITED FINISHES 


I; takes flexible upper leather finishes to keep shoes 

looking salable after “try-ons” at the fitting stool. 
Finishes that break well and are durable can be blended by United 
Finishing Specialists ... experienced men who can first 
analyze leathers, then assist your finishing department in 

producing the desired results. 

As many manufacturers have discovered, it pays to call upon 
such a specialist because you can have confidence in his 
recommendations. It pays in other ways, too, for often the 
United Finishing Specialist can show you a method or a material 
that will make possible substantial savings in finishing. To 


find out in your case, just call the nearest United branch office. 
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OF 
BB CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$HUGOR cos west 


WITH DUDE RANCH CASUALS 


No “tender feet’” around the place in 


footwear such as these. SHUGOR, 
and TAYLASTIX Laces, add kitch- 
en-rocker comfort to trail-hitting cas- 
uals, that are sure to capture the fancy 
of dude-ettes and collegiennes who 


“go west’ for shoe-style inspiration. 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
HUDSON, MASS. 





COPYRIGHT 1949 THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. 








